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BOOM-BUST 


An anxious glance at 
the 1948-49 situation 


in Teachers’ Salaries? 


By 
ROBERT C. HAMMOCK 


ARY Hooper let out her breath com- 
M fortably and dropped onto the divan 
in her living room. 

It was 5:30 in the afternoon, and she felt 
disjointed with weariness. The day’s mail 
lay in her lap. It wasn’t much—only a maga- 
zine of an education association. She opened 
it and leafed it through. She read a little 
here and there, looked at a few pictures, and 
laid it on the coffee table. 

She never opened the magazine again, 
and so she never saw this item on page 381: 

Recently general magazines have published much 
about the plight of teachers in this country. A 
wide audience has been made familiar with the 
scarcity of teachers, their low salaries, and the 
necessity to do something about these things if 
our schools are to achieve their purposes of prepar- 
ing citizens for our times. 

This autumn the tone of articles in lay maga- 
tines began to change. The emphasis has shifted 
from the teacher as a person to the question of 
how well teachers are doing their jobs. 


This was just before Christmas in 1947. 
Mary Hooper would have been better off 
if she had read that item. 


“At last, I’ve actually lived to see it,” 
Mary Hooper said. 

Mary and three other teachers in the 
school were walking away from the third 
staff meeting of the 1948-49 school year. The 
cost-of-living bonuses granted two years be- 
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fore had been made permanent, and good 
salaries were here to stay. 

“No, I didn’t think that folks would ever 
really appreciate us,” Mary continued, “I've 
been teaching here for seven years now, and 
at last I know that what I've been trying to 
do is appreciated.” 

Susan Manley laughed. “Yeah,” she said. 
“In the only way that counts—hard cash!” 

“At last they know that we have to live,” 
Mary said. “With prices beginning to drop 
a little, I’m going to be able to get out of 
debt now and do some things I really want 
to do. I'm glad, though, that we don’t have 
to work on all this in-service development 
stuff. My sister told me this summer how 
hard she and the rest of the teachers in her 
school are having to work. They're using 
all sorts of fancy ways to learn how to 
‘understand’ children, revising courses, 
working out a school philosophy, and I 
don’t know what. Working themselves to 
death. They're doing more than they're 
getting paid for.” 

“Yeah,” answered Susan. “Me too. I'm 
going to enjoy being paid what I’m worth 
—well, almost what I’m worth!” 

Susan laughed again. “Say,” she said, still 
laughing. “Did you see that blast in the 
paper yesterday on the editorial page? You 
didn’t? Well, it’s the same old stuff. We're 
not doing our jobs, you know. Kids can’t 
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spell, can’t read, can’t write, can’t talk, 
aren't healthy, won't work, won't be un- 
delinquent, can’t—well, they're a complete 
flop. And just guess whose fault it is? Ours! 
Uh, huh. We just ain’t no good!” 

Susan made a funny face. 

“The editorial even said that more and 
more money was coming out of the tax- 
payers’ pockets to pay for schools, that 
money is not so plentiful as it was, and 
that society has not only a right but a 
definite obligation to expect better teaching. 
The skinflints! They're just paying us what 
they ought to have been paying us all 
along!” 

“Oh, well,” said Mary Hooper, “it'll blow 
over.”” Mary Hooper was wrong. 


On November 20, the December 1948 
issue of Ladies was distributed, and in an 
editorial there appeared this sentence: “We 
have always contended that good teaching 
deserves good pay, but we re-emphasize 
that we're talking about good teaching.” 

Mary Hooper read it and forgot it. 

January issues of Sanford’s, Metropole, 
and This Day, combined circulations over 
six million, had something to say too: “The 
spiral is downward, and obligations are 
increasingly hard to meet. No one wants 
to reduce expenditures for schools, but 
everyone wants better work done in them.” 
. . » “Back to the fundamentals! Schools 
must begin to show improvements in pro- 
portion to their greater costs, or lose their 
gains.” . . . “Hundreds of thousands of 
additional dollars allocated to schools have 
brought little or no appreciable changes. 
Boys and girls still can’t spell, can’t read (or 
at least won’t), and can’t handle ordinary 
arithmetic. What is wrong? What is going 
on in our schools?” 

Mary Hooper read the articles. They 
bewildered her a little, but not for long. 

Then in March, that magazine of fifteen 
million readers, Summary, published its 
article. A bright young woman who had 
taught in a public school, who had quit in 
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1938 to get married, and who had become 
alarmed about what was being said and 
written, had gone back into public schools 
for awhile. She had taught, had gone to 
professional meetings, had worked in the 
PTA, and had talked a lot with parents, 
The title of her article was, “They Could 
Be Worth What They Cost.” 

The local newspaper did an editorial 
based upon the article in Summary; it made 
no accusations, but it asked some definite 
questions about schools in the town. 

And then it seemed that everybody was 
talking about teaching, about what children 
were not learning, about what schools cost, 
about doing a better job, about schools in 
general. People no longer compared the 
annual amounts spent for schools with the 
amounts spent for war and for liquor; they 
compared the amounts spent now for 
schools with the amounts spent a few years 
before. 

It was in the early spring of 1949 that 
a letter came to the chairman of the city 
board of education asking for permission 
to appear before the board to discuss “mat- 
ters of deep concern to the parents in this 
community.” The letter was signed by au- 
thorized representatives of the League of 
Taxpayers, Association of Women Voters, 
Executive Committee of Combined Lunch- 
eon Clubs, Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Ministers’ Association, American Associa- 
tion of University Women, and a few other 
organizations in the town. 

When the representative citizens ap- 
peared at the board meeting, they were in 
serious mood. They had prepared a state- 
ment and some questions which were read 
to the board, referred by the board to a 
special committee for study, and released 
for publication in the local newspaper next 
day. 

The newspaper story next afternoon won 
a spot on page one. It was uncolored, 
straight news reporting. Most of the space 
was given to the quoted statement and ques 
tions submitted to the board of education 
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by the local group of representative 
citizens: 

We are alarmed by conditions in our nation’s 
schools and wish to be assured that schools in our 
community are not liable to the criticisms that 
are being leveled at schools throughout the country. 
When money was plentiful and when the plight of 
our schools was made clear to us, we unhesitatingly 
increased financial support until we are now paying 
approximately 60 per cent more for our schools 
in this community than we paid in 1940. We do 
not object to this increase if we can see that our 
shools are 60 per cent better. In this constructive 
spirit of sincere interest, we wish to submit these 
questions for answer by our board of education: 

1. Are our children being adequately prepared 
for college? How successful are our high-school 
graduates in college? 

2. Why can’t our children read, spell, and write 
satisfactorily? 

3. Can the expenditures for the large number 
of elective courses in high school and for the many 
extracurricular activities be justified as necessary 
education? 

4. Can the expenditures for “guidance” and 
“curriculum coordination” be justified? 

5. In what ways are our schools better than they 
were? 


The tone of the statement and the ques- 
tions was unmistakable, even though the 
wording was polite. The editor of the news- 
paper was not so tactful. He had already 
come to his own conclusions, and he set 
them forth in the leading editorial of the 
same issue of his paper: 


Are THEY WorTH WHAT THEY Cost? 


Inflation seems to be over. The financial bubble 
has at least been pricked. Prices are dropping. In- 
comes which are not fixed are decreasing. Goods 
are moving more slowly. Savings are decreasing at 
an alarming rate. The cushion is almost gone. The 
economic structure of the country seems likely to 
have a hard, uncushioned fall very soon. Once 
again, people are not buying until they are certain 
that the quality is worth the price. 

What about our schools? 

Food has dropped 10 per cent in the last three 
months. Clothing has decreased 7 per cent in price 
during the same period. The Federal Government 
has decreased the rate of income tax. Once again 
a dollar isn’t completely ruined by the purchase 
of a movie ticket. But what about our schools? We 
are still paying an inflated price for them. And 


Boom-BustT In TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


Teachers’ salaries recently have been 
climbing. And we decide that at last 
our real worth is being appreciated. 
That's where the danger lies. When the 
cost of living begins to drop—whose 
salaries will be among the first to start 
falling? Now is the time to consolidate 
our gains. Dr. Hammock presents the 
situation through the eyes of Mary 
Hooper, a bewildered teacher. He is 
associate professor of secondary educa- 
tion in the University of Alabama, Uni- 
versity, Ala. 


what are we getting? Are we certain that the quality 
is worth the price? 

The group who met with the Board of Education 
last night had some opinions, or they would not 
have asked for an audience with the Board. They 
did not state these opinions, but the implications 
of the questions which they asked are clear. 

The group last night asked about the preparation 
of students for college and how well graduates of 
our school do when they get to college. Last year 
15 per cent of the college freshmen from our high 
school failed in at least one subject! Most of these 
failures were in English and mathematics. It is 
easy to see why. Only one year of mathematics 
is required in our high school. Grammar is no 
longer taught as such, and children are coming out 
of our high schools who don’t even know what 
“parse” means or how to diagram the simplest 
sentence. 

Standards have dropped with the elimination of 
the tried and true subjects of mental discipline. 
The remedy is obvious: algebra, geometry back into 
the required subjects; thorough formal training in 
grammar; every high-school boy and girl in mathe- 
matics and grammar classes every year, and they 
will no longer send back failing reports from college. 

The answer to why our children cannot read, 
spel!, and write satisfactorily is also clear. When 
we were in school, we learned to read and we 
learned to spell. Our handwriting may be none 
too good now, but it was good once upon a time. 
We were drilled, drilled, and drilled in spelling. 
We learned to spell. We read stuff with meat in 
it, none of this namby-pamby stuff our eight-year- 
old has in his readers. We learned to read. Bring 
back the grammar; bring back the formal speller; 
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read fewer books and read them better; and drill, 
drill, drill, drill! 

Our school has too many elective courses. Teach- 
ers ought to know what is best for children; 
college entrance requirements are laid down defi- 
nitely. Set up the courses needed in later life by 
children, and require all to follow that path. Ex- 
penses will drop overnight when this is done. And, 
as far as extracurricular activities are concerned, 
our children are sent to school to learn, not to 
play. Athletics are fine, and they pay their own 
way. But other activities which take up time and 
cost more money only take time away from the 
school’s reason for existence: preparing children 
to be good citizens when they grow up. 

Can expenditures for “guidance” and “curricu- 
lum coordination” be justified. Well, we've never 
found out what “guidance” is or what “curriculum 
coordination” is either. We have a suspicion that 
they are embroidery on the whole cloth. We do 
know this, however: we want our children taught, 
and we want them taught well. No one has yet 
shown us that guiding and coordinating teach 
grammar, spelling, or algebra any better. 

We might as well face it. Although our schools 
are costing us 60 per cent more than they did, 
they are not 60 per cent better. The group who 
met with the Board of Education know that, or 
they would not have met with the Board. We 
don't object to paying for good teaching. Let the 
schools be 60 per cent better, and we will gladly 
pay. Let them be 100 per cent better, and we'll 
all dig down deep and be glad to do it. 

But—make them worth what they cost! 


Mary Hooper read the editorial. She 
flushed deeply as she read it. Why didn’t 
somebody tell that newspaper editor what 
was really going on at the school? Why 
didn’t—What was going on at the school? 
Well, she was doing her very best, and that’s 
all she knew about. She was teaching as 
she had always taught, perfecting her course 
outlines, using materials that had stood the 
test of time. What were the other teachers 
doing? She didn’t know. What plans were 
being worked on for improvement of the 
school? None had been announced by the 
principal. 

She thought of her sister in that other 
town. Only a few days before, Mary had 
received a letter with an enclosed editorial 
from the local newspaper, praising the 
school, the in-service development program 
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underway among the teachers, the flexible 
curriculum they had worked out to meet 
the needs of all children whether they were 
going to college or not. The editorial quoted 
research and figures from the school super. 
intendent’s office. How different from here, 
Mary thought. Yet she couldn’t see how 
the teachers in her sister’s school ever had 
time to teach; they were so busy in their 
in-service program. 

Oh, well, Mary thought. It'll all come out 
in the wash. At least there’s nothing I can 
do about it. 


It was September 1949. Mary Hooper was 
packing her bags, almost ready to go back 
to her job. Her sister had left a week earlier, 
since her school began before Mary's. Mary 
heard the postman at the door. Two letters 
were in the box when she opened it, one 
from her school superintendent, and the 
other from her sister. 

Her sister's letter was brief; it was written, 
it said, just to let Mary share in the joy of 
a 10 per cent increase in salary. How fine! 

Mary’s smile drained away as she read 
the letter from her school superintendent: 
“... regret... revenues reduced . . . 15 per 
cent reduction in salary . . . assign you one 
extra class because some contracts could 
not be renewed . . . your long years of 
service make it possible for us to keep you 
... regret... but... sure that the quality 
of work will not be impaired.” 

Mary stood for a long time silent. Then 
the rage flowed from a seemingly inex- 
haustible source. The hypocritical dogs! 
she cried to herself. When they had money, 
they liked us! They made us think we were 
appreciated! They made us think they were 
ashamed and at last were going to pay us 
enough to live on! Why doesn’t somebody 
tell them what's really wrong with their 
school! 


Why doesn’t somebody tell them? And, 
while this somebody is at it, why not tell 
Mary too? It is not yet 1949. 
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HEALTH INSTRUCTION: 


Tonic for our “sickest” subject 


By LEON MONES 


N MANY RESPECTS the most futile subject 

matter taught in our secondary schools 
today is that potpourri of good intentions 
we call “health instruction.” 

This prescription of curricular content is 
only too often a boring assignment to 
teacher and pupil alike, taught and learned 
with tongue in cheek. And as long as it 
remains “health instruction” and prescribed 
in the curriculum it will continue to be both 
boring and futile. Pupils can be lectured to, 
admonished about good ventilation, basic 
foods, brushing teeth, avoiding infection, 
ample vitamins, and sufficient milk until 
the homogenized cows come home, and 
it will all remain stuff to be memorized for 
final examinations or jammed into note- 
books. 

The point is that it must not remain 
“health instruction,” a course of study pre- 
scribed two periods a week during four 
years and carrying three-quarters of a point 
credit for each term. If health is to become 
a major objective of education, which it 
certainly ought to be, it must become a 
goal, a plan, and a program in our schools. 
If “health” as a major goal of education 
is to improve the physical and mental 
quality of social life, the emphasis must be 
placed on the execution of a program and 
not on a “program of learning.” In line 
with this conviction, the author wishes to 
propose a number of theses. 

1. Health instruction in our secondary 
schools is too generally an academic-text- 
book-pass-examination-assignment. It too 
often comprises the memorizing of pages, 
tules, bone-structures, diets, and the like. 
Health as a concern in our secondary 


schools ought to be a plan, a program, an 
enterprise with specific goals and aims. It 
should involve things to be done, correc- 
tions to be made, conditions to be estab- 
lished, standards to be met. It should op- 
erate in homes, in private conduct, in com- 
munities, and not be a matter of subject 
mastery. 

2. The improvement of pupils’ health 
cannot be achieved by any program limited 
to school territory. The health of pupils 
is tied up with home situations, parental 
attitudes, economic circumstances, religious 
convictions, domestic habits, civic and po- 
litical factors, community conditions. For 
instance, it is frustrating and gratuitous to 
teach pupils about the need of including 
the 7 basic food elements each day when 
economic circumstances make this kind of 
advice ludicrous. 

g. Any health program in a secondary 
school is necessarily tied up with the whole 
pattern of social conditions, hygienic condi- 
tions, and housing conditions in the school 
community. Health is a function of the 
community in action and schools must play 
their part accordingly. 

4. Any realistic program of health in 
the high schools is related to the physical 
facilities available within the school. 
Whether or not a school has a cafeteria, 
the type of toilets and washrooms provided, 
the recreation areas available, the school 
ventilation system—these are not only as- 
sociated with but become instrumental 
parts of a school health program. For an in- 
structor, for instance, to talk about proper 
eating habits and then for lack of a school 
cafeteria to send the students out to eat a 
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cation. 

5. A health program in a high school 
should be a comprehensive and cooperative 
program and every member of a school 
staff—instructional, custodial, administra- 
tive, supervisory—should have a hand in the 
planning and implementation of such a 
program. 

6. Teachers’ personal conduct and habits 
must not be incongruous with the health 
program of the school, For instance, it is a 
rather paradoxical situation to see so many 
teachers assigned to teach “health” who 
themselves are notoriously and periodically 
absent from colds, exhaustion, indigestion, 
indisposition, run-down condition, and the 
like. 

7. Ahealth program in a secondary schoo] 
should be so implemented that considera- 
tion for a pupil’s health deficiencies will 
be active throughout the school. In too 
many cases is a pupil's cardiac or pulmon- 
ary disability meticulously noted on some 
cumulative record form in the nurse’s of- 
fice, while the pupil is allowed to do things 
in classrooms, corridors, or playgrounds that 
are detrimental to his condition. The school 
should afford an environment offering the 
maximum benefit possible to each pupil's 
health. 

8. In many communities too much red 
tape hinders the school from making use 
of health clinics and institutions available 
in the community. A school health program 
must effect an active cooperation between 
the school and the available community re- 
sources. The school should be afforded the 
facility of service, consultation, and advice 
by the medical and clinical institutions of 
its community. Methods of referral and fol- 
low-up between school and medical institu- 
tions should be instituted. 

g. In any program of interschool compe- 
tition, its associated eligibility rules, codes 
of sportsmanship, programs of human re- 
lations, training in competitive manners— 
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luncheon of hot dogs and coke in some little 
a la mode beanery is hardly realistic edu- 


all of these should not be isolated from 
the school health program. An inter-school 
program of athletic competition is of great 
value if it becomes the instrument of such 
a comprehensive educational program. 

10. Such matters as pupil quarantine, ex. 
cuse from gymnasium, return after com- 
municable diseases, dental neglect, inade. 
quate vision, infection of skin and scalp, 
posture defects should become matters of 
total school knowledge and consciousness. 
They should not be consigned to the physi- 
cian’s office, or set off from the rest of the 
school. Counselors, homeroom teachers, the 
administrative staff should plan an inter- 
dependent and cooperative program to 
handle such matters beneficially. 

11. Cleanliness, safety, color of walls, 
school decor, are all matters related to the 
health program and should be so con- 
sidered. 

12. A health program in a_ secondary 
school must recognize that health is a psy- 
chosomatic matter, that there is a relation 
between state of body and state of mind. 
Habits, emotions, moods, fears, disappoint- 
ments have their physical consequences, and 
physical conditions influence the internal 
emotional environment. Classroom frustra- 
tions, failures, pupil domination, harsh dis- 
cipline, bad guidance, student apprehen- 
sions are all related to the health status of 
pupils. The relationship between teacher 
and pupil is as much a health matter as ven- 
tilation or vitamin D milk. 

13. Certainly in any school program the 
school faculty must be aware of all attempts 
and projects covering the socialization of 
national health. Teachers, for instance, 
ought to be aware of the differences in phi- 
losophy and operation between the Taft 
Bill, which is based upon the charitable 
subsidy of public health, and the Wagner 
Bill, which is based upon a program of 
socialized medicine. 

14. A physical-education program is not 
equivalent to a health program. A teacher 
of physical education is not ipso facto a 
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HEALTH INSTRUCTION 


teacher of health. Physical education em- 
phasizes the care, the development, and the 
eficiency of one’s physical endowment. 
Health education emphasizes the responsi- 
bility of the individual in the social objec- 
tive of achieving and advancing levels of 
public health, such as the elimination of 
diseases, of malnutrition, of sources of con- 
tagion and infection; the raising of stand- 
ards of housing, recreation, and public 
safety; the pursuit of research in applied 
medicine and surgery; the improvement of 
such conditions of community living as 
will result in mental and moral betterment. 
Seen in this light, health education becomes 
one of our paramount concerns. 

15. A health program within a secondary 
school must not be a ready-made, standard- 
ized pattern applicable to schools in gen- 
eral. On the contrary it must be a unique 
plan arising from the needs and conditions 
of the school community, having its em- 
phases in the peculiar and present elements 
of the community situation. Then the school 
health program will be determined after a 
careful survey and study of school-com- 
munity conditions and will be adopted as 
a plan to better such conditions. Therefore 
a secondary-school health program will not 
be a generalized and standardized scheme 
of procedure. It will be a program of 
planned activity adopted for the betterment 
of health inadequacies found within the 
school community, either as conditions of 
the environment or deficiencies of in- 
dividuals. 


The question that now arises is how best 
to organize and coordinate the secondary 
schools to implement a program in line with 
these theses. Quite obviously, if health is to 
be the concern of the total school, an 
agency must be established that can co- 
ordinate and activate the total school. 
Furthermore, if the health program is to 
function in the school community, the 
school community must be represented in 
such an agency. 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


Dr. Mones is liberal in his use of 
uncomplimentary adjectives when he 
describes the low status of secondary- 
school health instruction today. He 
offers no fewer than fifteen points con- 
cerning the improvement of our health 
programs, and seven more points on 
making the work of the health council 
more effective. Dr. Mones is principal 
of Cleveland Junior High School, 
Newark, N. J. 


The health council is the agency which 
in various school communities has given 
evidence of possibility in a realistic program 
of bettering community health conditions. 
Such a council generally includes the school 
principal, representatives of the academic 
departments, the school nurse, the school 
counselor, the school physician, a repre- 
sentative of the student council, the head 
school custodian, capable parents of the 
school community, and such representatives 
as a local physician. Variations, of course, 
will permit the football coach, the local 
editor, and whatever other individuals seem 
strategic to sit on this council. 

This council becomes not only a de- 
liberative body but an action body. Its 
objective is health, health in actual practice, 
health in food, health in politics, health in 
play, health as a condition and a quality 
of actual existence. Of course this council 
will be interested in classroom instruction 
in the principles and the scientific theories 
that underlie the art of healthy living. But 
it will be primarily interested in the practi- 
cal business of adopting such plans and pro- 
cedures as will succeed in bettering specific 
health conditions within a school com- 
munity, employing the school as the agency 
of central influence. 

No two health councils will work or can 
work in precisely the same way. But in gen- 
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eral they will accept the following as their 
format of purpose and action: 

1. To make of health an active concern 
of the total school. 

2. To establish and execute a program 
of action and policy in the matter of com- 
munity health. 

3. To coordinate for such purposes the 
use of community health resources, 

4. To give continuity and development 


to such a program. 


* 


In many respects the most futile subject matter 
taught in our secondary schools today is that pot- 
pourri of good intentions we call “health instruc- 
tion.”—Leon Mones, p. 455- 


And thus the projects grow. Elementary and 
secondary pupils [of Hinsdale, Ill., schools] are 
united in the attempt to overcome middle-western 
isolationism.—Naidene Goy, p. 460. 


The top-notch teacher is not likely to be a con- 
formist. Either he will get out of the profession 
if the pressure is too great, or he will conform 
and become a second-rater as a teacher and an- 
other cog in the mass of neurotics or near neurotics. 
—Kenneth Winetrout, p. 462. 


Higher degrees in themselves mean little. . . . 
It would be better to build up a transcript of 
valuable and useful subject-matter courses, profes- 
sional integration materials, and general courses 
related to personal needs. . . —Herbert B. Gooden, 
p- 466. 


With broad programs based on homemaking, 
agriculture, commerce, industry, and the profes- 
sional interests, the objectives of democracy and the 
good life might be related to the dominant life 
interests of pupils and reduced to specific, teach- 
able applications——Van Miller, p. 470. 


. . . as Schools widen their vision of what educa- 
tion might offer, we are more and more demanding 
an excellence of performance and a range of activity 
from teachers and principals which no one in- 
dividual can achieve—Esther M. Hazlett, p. 472. 
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5. To develop the publicity and public 
relations essential by means of exhibits, as. 
semblies, newspaper stories, and similar 
methods. 

6. To exert influence for improved in. 
stitutions and agencies instrumental in ef- 
fecting a health program. 

7. To emphasize the possibilities of im- 
proving human relations in general through 
socialized participation in a health program 
of interest to an entire community. 


THE SPOTLIGHT * * 


Excerpts from articles in this issue 


First, the position of principal was abolished and 
the new post of program coordinator was created. 
But this was not merely the old stand under new 
management.—Wendall Haner, p. 479. 


As Carlyle in his Essay on Burns cautioned Scot- 
tish writers to stay at home in their writing, so the 
teacher of composition, or creative writing if you 
please, should certainly advise youthful writers to 
do the same.—Lowry Axley, p. 482. 


Hotel work can give to teachers one of the finest 
vacations they have ever had. . . . The teacher will 
return to his classroom with a fresh outlook on 
life, experience in a new line of work, a skin-full 
of real vitamins, and money in his pocket.—Beulah 
Nadler, p. 488. 


My ex-pupil faced me across the little table and 
we chatted as freely as two men can when an armed 
guard is listening carefully to everything that is 
said—Neal R. Merritt, p. 491. 


Recently during the mad rush of a day in school. 
. . . the noisy days of the factory came back to me. 
Here was another phase of mass production, our 
public-school educational system—Desta Ruth 


Cole, p. 498. 


What has happened in New York State—establish- 
ment by law of the Merit System for use in deter- 
mining teachers’ salary increases—may well happen 
throughout the nation if teachers are not alert and 
on the job—Daniel R. Hodgdon, p. 503. 
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Hinsdale Schools Tackle Mid-West 


ISOLATIONISM 


By 
NAIDENE GOY 


s A PART of the first real curriculum 
A reorganization program among schools 
in the Chicago area following World War 
Il, the responsibility of building a lasting 
world peace is being studied extensively in 
the Hinsdale, Illinois, schools. Through the 
concerted action of all the teachers and all 
the pupils in both the elementary and the 
secondary schools, a meaningful pattern 
for a partnership undertaking is being 
drawn. 

Realizing that to live in a world com- 
munity, we must learn to live with our 
neighbors in the classrooms, on the play- 
grounds, and in our immediate community, 
the teachers in the elementary schools make 
the teaching of world es the; pri- 
mary objective of the,,curriculum from 
kindergarten. through the grades. 

All children are given as much responsi- 
bility as they prove themselves capable 
of handling, and they are taught to take a 
personal interest in what goes on in their 
school. Cooperative planning with the 
pupils teaches them what responsibilities 
naturally come with new privileges and 
opportunities. Through the social-studies 
curriculum an appreciation of and a back- 
ground for the interdependence of peoples 
are built. This concept is fostered as an at- 
tribute of worthwhile world citizenship in 
the following ways: 

There is a student government program 
in all schools. No child is eligible to be 
an officer or committee member of the stu- 
dent council in the elementary schools 
unless he is on the Good Citizenship Honor 
Roll, which measures each child’s attain- 
ments in self-control, ability to work to 
capacity, neatness, care of property, pride 
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in work, courtesy, and cooperation in work 
and play. Parents cooperate by helping the 
children to feel that this honor roll is the 
achievement in which they take the most 
interest. 

The world concept is developed through 
emphasis on songs, dances, and customs of 
other lands throughout all the grades; 
through the provision of a wealth of read- 
ing material in schools and public libraries; 
by the movies of children in other lands; 
by sending Junior Red Cross boxes; in the 
annual observance of a program, “Christ- 
mas in Other Lands”; by writing letters; 
by an original program in the form of a 
travelogue for Pan American Day (April 
14); by a program of international songs 
and dances; and by a special world-back- 
ground study of the ancestral history of 
members of the sixth grade, who make 
an ancestral map of Europe and who give 
a program setting forth their accumulated 
knowledge about the countries from which 
their ancestors emigrated. 

A trust fund known as the Wade War- 
ren Memorial Fund has been set up by a 
local philanthropist in honor of a Negro, 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


Number one problem in the curricu- 
lum reorganization program of the 
Hinsdale, Ill., Public Schools is that of 
lasting world peace through world 
citizenship. What has been accom- 
plished so far is explained by Miss 
Goy, who teaches English in Hinsdale 
Township High School. 
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Wade Warren, for the use of teachers in 
fostering better intergroup and inter-race 
relations. Income from the fund is used to 
provide scholarships for elementary and 
high-school teachers to study special prob- 
lems during summers at the University of 
Chicago, where they work with Dr. Hilda 
Taba, Dr. John Robinson, and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Brady of the American Council of 
Education. These same authorities act as 
consultants with Hinsdale teachers on prob- 
lems which arise in connection with their 
curriculum-revision studies. 

Brotherhood Week is sponsored in the 
high school and the junior high school to 
encourage better intercultural and inter- 
faith relations in Hinsdale and the Chicago 
area surrounding this residential suburb. 
Trips are taken to slum areas in Chicago 
to study local problems. 

Following the appearance of Miss Gitta 
Sereney, UNRRA representative, in an as- 
sembly program, the Hinsdale Township 
High School Student Council adopted two 
Austrian schools, the Realschule—which en- 
rolls 312 boys, and the Realgymnasium— 
which enrolls 193 girls and g1 boys; $193.11 
was collected to buy CARE packages, and 
a drive to collect school supplies and a 
clothing drive have been successfully com- 
pleted to benefit the Austrian students. 

The Girl Reserves sponsored a Y-Teen 
Conference on Tolerance at Downers 
Grove, Illinois, to foster better racial under- 
standing. Nisei, Negro, Jewish, and Gentile 
representatives from Chicago high schools 
spoke at the conference. The Girl Reserves 
have adopted a Dutch girl war orphan to 
whom they send food and clothing. 
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When two Estonian boys enrolled in the 
freshman class, a program about Estonia 
was given to help orient the students and 
the newcomers in Estonian and American 
culture and education. 

Sixty-five per cent of the sophomore Eng. 
lish students carry on correspondence with 
pupils in more than thirty foreign lands 
and exchange ideas and gifts with them, 

High-school students who benefited from 
the Community House Snack Bar spon- 
sored a canned food drive for hungry Euro- 
pean refugee children. As a result Claren- 
don Hills, Westmont, and Hinsdale resi- 
dents contributed 4,000 cans of vegetables, 
baby food, milk, cocoa, and chocolate as 
well as the money to express the food to 
New York for overseas shipment. Displaced 
children in Holland, Belgium, Finland, 
Denmark, and Sweden will benefit from this 
drive. 

A panel of Americans from the Univer- 
sity of California presented a program at 
a school assembly, discussing problems of 
Negroes, Jews, Mexican-Americans, Catho- 
lics, Protestants, and Chinese-Americans in 
working out the aim of personifying the 
ideal of harmonious living. 

And thus the projects grow. Elementary 
and secondary pupils are united in the at- 
tempt to overcome middle-western isolation- 
ism. World travelers appear at assemblies, 
books are read, letters are exchanged, and 
the students, under the guidance of their 
teachers, go into action with the determina- 
tion that they are going to do something 
to make this the kind of world they want 
to live in and the kind of peace which 
they and future students may enjoy. 


Supt. on the Spot 


To close schools or not to close them. That's 
the question that faces Superintendent of Schools 
Homer W. Anderson every stormy morning (and 
just now that appears to be every morning). Like 
certain sports officials Dr. Anderson has discovered 
that it’s impossible to “call ‘em right,” for some- 


body is always unhappy at the result. However, 
short of a crystal ball for school superintendents 
on stormy mornings, he says that there seems [0 
be no solution except to make his decision in the 
light of the best information at his command— 
Newton School Age (Newton, Mass., Public Schools). 
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TEACHER SECURITY: 


Key to mental health for pupils 


HE SCHOOL is the major opportunity 
available to youth for getting a sample 
of experience in a non-neurotic setting.’””* 
So declares Dr. George S. Stevenson, one of 
our foremost authorities on mental health. 
We have only to consider the prevalence 
of mental illness in this country to realize 
how important it is that the school try to 
give youth a non-neurotic setting. One 
third of Selective Service rejections were 
based on neuropsychiatric grounds. Half of 
the Army’s medical discharges fell into this 
classification. One out of 20 in our popula- 
tion will sometime be hospitalized for 
mental illness. One out of ten will be in- 
capacitated as the result of some form of 
mental illness. These figures do not catch 
all the nagging wives, all the drinking 
fathers, all the senile grandparents. 

A non-neurotic setting in school is the 
one chance some persons are going to have. 
And if the school does not insure this one 
major opportunity, we may be sure that 
the chances for finding non-neurotic settings 
elsewhere are going to become increasingly 
rare, 

The teacher is by far the most important 
factor in the whole problem of mental 
health in the school. Today hundreds of 
teachers are asking themselves: shall I stay 
in teaching? Is it worth it? A pervasive 
scepticism concerning the value of teaching 
has given the profession an occupational 
disease, a case of professional jitters which 
keeps them asking: “Will I or won't I?” 
It is no fun to be caught in such a state 

*George S. Stevenson, “Mental Hygiene Problems 


of Youth Today,” an article distributed by the 
Division of Mental Hygiene of the State of Ohio. 


By KENNETH WINETROUT 
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of mind after years of preparation and 
quite often years in the profession. Such 
an attitude does not make the schoolroom 
a mentally healthy environment. 

The cure for this occupational disease of 
“Will I or won't I?” is security. The primary 
security for our culture is economic. The 
salary, the yearly increments, the retire- 
ment plan have to be adequate. No one 
expects to get rich at this game of teaching.” 
But those in it have a right to a salary 
which insures a reasonably comfortable 
standard of living without being harried 
forever by financial worries, a standard 
average or above in the community. Further, 
there should not be great discrepancies 
among salaries. If we are interested in 
mental health, we don’t want $2,000 teach- 
ers working under a superintendent who 
makes $10,000. Likewise we do not want 
teachers working and living in a community 
on a $2,500 salary when the average income 
for that community is $7,500. 

Economic security is the obvious one. It 
is the one we are always hearing about. 
Other types of security are necessary if we 
are going to have teachers who can main- 
tain a sane environment for the youth of 
the land. Community security is one of 
them. Is the teacher accepted by the com- 
munity? Does he feel at home there? Can 
he walk down the street smoking if he wants 
to? 

As long as teachers are looked upon as 
something apart from the rest of the com- 
munity, there will be mental strains which 
make it hard for the teacher to face up 
to his classroom responsibilities with the 
confidence good mental health demands. 
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All too often only the winning coach really 
gets to know the community in a happy, 
natural way. 

A security which is very closely related 
to community security is one which we may 
call civic security. The teacher must not 
only feel at home in the community; he 
must further feel that he is a citizen in 
that community. He must feel free to con- 
tribute to that community as a citizen as 
well as a teacher. He is free and welcome 
to participate in the local elections. He can 
make himself heard on recreation and 
health projects. Just because he is supported 
and receives his salary from taxes is no 
reason why he shouldn’t have his say on 
how tax money is to be spent. 

In this larger picture of community 
security we have to include a series of 
securities which bear directly on the teach- 
er’s relations within the school. Perhaps 
more teachers are thrown into a mental 
tailspin by what happens to them in school 
than by what takes place elsewhere. 

Primary in this area is the teacher’s pro- 
fessional security with his administrators. 
The tension thousands of teachers feel the 
minute a supervisor steps into their rooms is 
evidence that many teachers lack confidence 
on this score. How often we have had mass- 
firings and mass-resignations in schools as 
the result of differences between the teach- 
ers and the superintendent. When this sort 
of tension exists, you may be sure that 
some boys and girls are being denied their 
right to a sound mental-health setting. Each 
teacher should feel that he has a right to 
experiment in his class without the danger 
of dismissal. Administrators are hired to fa- 
cilitate teaching, not to make it harder. 

Another type is subject-matter security. 
Does the teacher know his field? Has his 
training been adequate for the job he has 
been hired to do? Today, with a national 
teacher-shortage, with thousands of under- 
trained teachers in the classroom, many are 
put on a spot which should never have 
been their fate. How many teachers are this 
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very day conducting classes in subjects 
which they hate—hate because they never 
did like them and never knew anything 
about them? 

A footnote to this type of security has 
to do with the old notion that a teacher 
knows everything, or at least is supposed 
to. I recall my first job. I taught all the 
biology in the high school on a pretty 
meager background. A woman called me 
by telephone and described an insect she 
had found in her garden and wanted me 
to tell her what it was. I had no idea what 
it was and told her so. Her disapproving 
voice let me know in no uncertain terms 
that she thought we were getting some weak 
sisters on the high-school staff. A teacher 
must feel secure enough that he can readily 
admit the things he does not know. 

Then, too, a teacher has to be sure enough 
of his job and position in the community 
that he can speak up sincerely and openly 
on controversial issues. It is bad for mental 
health if a teacher who smokes has to go 
around repressing his desire to smoke until 
he reaches the privacy of his home or room. 
Likewise it is unhealthy to go around silent 
on how one feels about labor unions, only 
speaking up when one is in the company 
of intimate friends. The youth of America 
will never know the non-neurotic school- 
room as long as teachers do not have the 
security of academic freedom. 

Academic freedom is not just a protective 
association for the comfort of some crack- 
pots. For one thing, it is a part of the right 
of every student to know all there is to know 
about a given issue without a repressive 
intimidation enforced upon those who 
teach. Further, it means that teachers do 
not have to go around tied up in emotional 
knots because they are not allowed to say 
what's on their minds. 

The top-notch teacher is not likely to be 
a conformist. Either he will get out of the 
profession if the pressure is too great, or 
he will conform and become a second-rater 
as a teacher and another cog in the mass of 
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neurotics or near-neurotics. We will never 
get a non-neurotic schoolroom environment 
if we have a good percentage of our teach- 
ers afraid to talk up. 

Necessary also to the teacher is classroom 
security. Does he feel secure with young 
boys and girls? Can he get along with them? 
We have the type that would like to teach 
if only there were no students. This type 
is ill at ease with young people, can’t 
sympathize with their problems, can see no 
sense to their enthusiasms. The subject mat- 
ter is all that counts. Tensions and tempers 
begin to rise whenever the football game 
interferes with lessons. 

Two final securities seem necessary to the 
good mental health of the teacher. The 
first I call health security, Is the teacher in 
good health? Can he stay home from school 
if he has a bad cold without fear of a 
reprimand from his superiors? Has the 
school system explored the possibilities of 
good group insurance? 

The second is home-security. Does he 
enjoy a happy family life? Is he happy with 
the persons with whom he must share the 
bath, the car, and the income? For a single 
teacher it means much the same. Is he 
happy with the group he habitually meets 
at lunch? On good terms with his landlady? 

Our list of securities is far from complete 
and we have not begun to explore the 
ramifications of those which have been 
mentioned. However, we have got out into 
the open some of the factors prerequisite 
to getting school teachers who can givé 
youth the opportunity of contact with an 
integrated and friendly personality. From 
all our talk about security you might think 
that we are putting the teacher into a too 
sheltered position. With all this security, 
what is left? It is all on a very drab platter 
and all the thrill of teaching is gone. There 
is no contest. Things have been made un- 
reasonably easy for the teacher. 

The thrill is not gone. Whatever you do 
to teaching, you cannot take away the thrill 
which comes from helping young people 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


“The schools of America will never 
produce a mentally healthy generation 
so long as such a high per cent of our 
teachers have the ‘Will I or won’t I? 
willies,” says Dr. Winetrout. These 
“willies” are caused by teachers’ lack 
of various personal and professional 
securities. In this article the author 
deals with more than half-a-dozen se- 
curities required by teachers but often 
denied them by the community. He is 
a member of the faculty of Stephens 
College, Columbia, Mo. 


solve their problems, the thrill of finding 
a new intellectual insight beginning to grow 
and expand. Each year brings a new group 
of students. 

As for making the plight of the teacher 
too easy: we have suggested that his position 
should be much more secure than has been 
the case in the past. We have felt that was 
the start for insuring American youth a 
chance to experience in at least one place 
and on at least one level an environment 
that was in keeping with the principles of 
good mental health. We have advocated 
security not just for the sake of the teacher. 
We have wanted these various securities in 
order that we might give the young people 
of today a better chance. 

We have grown up with the idea that 
success is only for those who have struggled. 
We have faint notions that the uses of 
adversity are good for human character. 
We have a lot of foolish ideas about the 
school of hard knocks. We live under a 
sort of psychological equivalent of the eco- 
nomic principle of scarcity. Some persons 
were such die-hard converts to this position 
that they were ready to let others starve to 
death during the depression rather than 
distribute free food or create government 
jobs. 
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One of the results of this kind of thinking 
is that we are well on our way to undermin- 
ing the mental health of the world by insist- 
ing that we continue to follow this harsh 
philosophy which our hardy and stern fore- 
fathers handed on to us, It is up to us to 
discover what are the causes of mental 
illness and then go about removing these 
causes. One of the first duties in this pro- 
gram is to insure every child continuous 
contact with mentally healthy teachers. 

The schools of America will never pro- 


* TRICKS of 


MAGIC BLADE-—Get your electric-shop 
man to magnetize the blade of your pen- 
knife, screwdriver, or hammerhead. You 
may find the magnetized result useful for 
finding or using those otherwise elusive 
little metal objects. 


LEARNING NAMES—From Wesley E. 
Mole of Anaheim, Cal., High School, comes 
a suggestion for an easy way to learn names 
of students in new classes. Have each stu- 
dent take a piece of folder paper, tear it in 
half, then fold the half like a pup tent, and 
print his or her name in large letters, finally 


Eprror’s Note: Readers are invited to 
submit aids and devices which may be of 
help to others. Please try to limit contri- 
butions to 50 words or fewer—the briefer 
the better. Original ideas are preferred; if 
an item is not original, be sure to give your 
source. This publication reserves all rights 
to material submitted, and no items will be 
returned. Address contributions to THE 
CLEARING House. Dr. Gordon teaches in 
East Los Angeles Junior College, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
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duce a mentally healthy generation so long 
as such a high per cent of our teachers 
have the “Will I or won't I?” willies. As a 
result we have suggested these various secur. 
ities for teachers. We could have called 
them freedoms. We could have used free. 
dom from want, freedom from fear, and so 
on. However, for the purposes we have had 
in mind security comes a little closer to 
what we need: a stable teaching force 
which can give our youth learning experi- 
ences in a non-neurotic setting. 


the TRADE * 


placing the “tent” in plain sight so that the 
teacher can see it. 


HABIT—To prevent embarrassment over 
students’ accidentally seeing examination 
questions and answers, private papers, fac- 
ulty notices, etc., it is wise to have the habit 
of turning every type of paper received face 
down immediately. For identification write 
a key word on the back of each such paper. 


DEVIL’S DISCIPLE-—If your school be- 
lieves in seeing all sides of a question, it is 
sometimes a cool-headed approach to ap- 
point a student or a committee to act upon 
each occasion as “Devil's Advocate,” with 
the deliberate responsibility of challenging 
“facts,” beliefs, and assumptions that are 
accepted almost unanimously by the class. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION~In physical 
education, suggests Virgil Fornas of Haw- 
thorne, Cal., have each student stencil his 
name on his shorts or jersey for identifica- 
tion. (For that matter, why not have each 
student make a cardboard stencil usable for 
placing his name on his other school proper- 
ties?) 
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GRADUATE 


STUDY: 


Courses, Yes! Degrees, Maybe 


By 
HERBERT B. GOODEN 


a ONCE said, in part, that he con- 
sidered educated those who managed 
well the circumstances which they en- 
countered day by day, and who possessed a 
judgment which was accurate in meeting 
occasions as they arose, and thus rarely 
missed the expedient course of action. Ac- 
cordingly, it might be well to inquire into 
the opportunities available for increased 
teacher-competence. 

With increasing competition as far as 
teaching ability is concerned, the opportuni- 
ties for post-graduate education need to be 
more fully explored by many teachers-in- 
service. Since badly needed salary adjust- 
ments are being made, the competence of all 
teachers will probably be examined more 
critically than ever before. It is likely that 
greater services will be expected of teachers 
in the future. The ways in which they 
manage their public relations as well as 
their classroom duties will also be more 
closely scrutinized. The lack of judgment 
shown in some few cases by the members 
of the teaching body in the past months has 
reflected upon the teaching fellowship as a 
whole. The course of action of teachers, in 
the near future, will be an important factor 
in maintaining or extending the gains that 
have been made in recent months. 

One expedient course of action is im- 
mediately apparent. Competence grows 
through stimulation. As a result, many who 
have enrolled in post-graduate courses find 
themselves stimulated to extend their 
understanding through inquiry, discussion, 
study, and the application of new pro- 
cedures and techniques to their own class- 


rooms and in their faculty meetings and 
public relations. 

Some post-graduate students frankly ad- 
mit that besides taking courses because of 
interest or the requirements of their boards 
of education, they do it because otherwise 
they would not do the suggested reading 
and thinking. Many come back for more, 
term after term, because they find important 
satisfaction in doing more than meeting re- 
quirements. 

Stimulating contacts with other teachers 
are found in the post-graduate class or 
seminar, too. New friends can be made 
easily. 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


In the January 1948 issue we pub- 
lished “Progress by Degrees,” a pair 
of articles by Archie F. Bowler and 
Lois J. Denny—both highly critical of 
the custom that requires teachers to 
continue taking graduate courses. Al- 
most as if he were answering those two 
articles, Dr. Gooden prepared and sub- 
mitted this piece to us before the Janu- 
ary issue appeared. He goes along with 
Mr. Bowler and Miss Denny in ques- 
tioning the value of advanced degrees 
for teachers. But he thinks that there 
are many opportunities for teachers 
who take graduate courses discriminat- 
ingly, according to a plan for personal 
advancement. Dr. Gooden is a mem- 
ber of the faculty of State Teachers 
College, Montclair, N. J. 
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Of course, post-graduate work can be 
drudgery, but it does not need to be. One’s 
special interests can be broadened; one can 
find courses concerned with problems which 
the current war made it imperative that we 
understand; one can investigate social and 
economic problems. Courses completely 
divorced from educational jargon are availa- 
ble to refresh the weary; and new techniques 
for classroom use are always offered for the 
professionally-minded. There are courses 
evaluating the world perspective and its 
tensions. Competence in education is largely 
intellectual and is reflected in good judg- 
ment, good management, and the finding of 
solutions. Post-graduate study will ma- 
terially aid most teachers to become more 
competent. 

While merit systems in education are ad- 
mittedly in their infancy, and extremely 
difficult to administer, it is likely that in 
the future promotions will be increasingly 
made on the basis of demonstrated pro- 
ficiency and _ intellectual achievement. 
Higher salary brackets will be more difficult 
to attain unless increased competence is 
shown. The dead wood of the teaching body 
has no vested interest in the positions it 
holds, and will have even less in the future 
as the seller’s market in teacher placement 
declines. If teachers are to be paid more, 
undoubtedly more will be demanded of 
them. In other occupations standards have 
been raised and increased competency has 
been demanded as wages have risen. 

It is quite possible that tenure will be 
more selectively granted in the future. 
There are some who advocate qualified ten- 
ure depending upon demonstrated and con- 
tinued competence. Some school boards are 
already saying that if they are going to pay 
higher salaries they must insist on higher 
standards of professional ability before 
awarding tenure. Some are establishing in- 
service study requirements. There may be 
less tendency for promotions and salary in- 
creases to be automatic. However, it is possi- 
ble that areas that do not have in-service 
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study requirements at present will not find 
it necessary to make them if their teachers 
take advantage of the opportunities for post- 
graduate work on the part-time or extension 
level and show increased competence in 
their teaching. 

It can be demonstrated clearly that 
superior teachers take advantage of oppor- 
tunities for professional growth, and the re- 
sults of their teaching are better than good. 
Their classes usually have an observable 
vitality. They are more alert and responsive 
to the social situation in their schools and 
communities. The teacher who boasts that 
he hasn’t taken a course for fifteen years 
(since graduation from normal school!) 
will not have a chance against the alert, 
forward-looking and professionally-minded 
teacher in the future. Teaching is becoming 
more than an occupation; it is approaching 
a professional status because its standards 
are increasing. 

The matter of advanced degrees should 
be carefully considered when one thinks of 
post-graduate work. There is no general 
answer concerning their desirability or 
necessity. They largely remain a personal 
matter. The degree-hunter will not be satis- 
fied unless he becomes fully matriculated as 
soon as possible. For others, particularly 
those who are not compelled by salary guide 
requirements to obtain higher degrees, the 
choice is simple. 

Higher degrees in themselves mean little. 
Someone has said that higher degrees seem 
important only if one does not have one or 
more of them. It would be better to build 
up a transcript of valuable and useful sub- 
ject-matter courses, professional integration 
materials, and general courses related to 
personal needs, rather than attempt to meet 
inflexible requirements designed to fit a 
general pattern. 

For those who hold the Master's degree, 
and still do not wish to stop seeking the 
rewards of professional inspiration in the 
graduate school, the choice of going on to 
the doctorate is somewhat staggering. In 
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general, the discipline and specialization of 
the doctorate will prove of little value to 
most teachers, and the cost is exhorbitant. 
It seems advisable that present requirements 
on many salary guides for the Master’s or 
Doctor's degrees for the two highest steps 
on the guide should be changed to semester 
hours, and lowered from the present exces- 
sive semester hour-degree requirements. De- 
grees, in themselves, do not mean increased 
competence. A carefully planned program 
of graduate study without the compulsion 
of earning a degree could reap satisfaction 
and rewards for most teachers, and—more 


important—could lead to better teaching. 

If Isocrates was right, teachers must show 
their competence to manage well, to judge 
accurately, and to pursue the expedient 
course in their own personal lives, as well 
as in their professional relationships. 

Properly planned post-graduate educa- 
tion to meet personal needs offers a tre- 
mendous opportunity for the continued 
professionalization of the arts of teaching, 
and these opportunities must not be neg- 
lected if the teaching fellowship is to main- 
tain, and increase, the material and spiritual 
rewards of its services. 


Boys Win on Tests but Girls Get the High Grades 


... In a class of fifteen-year-olds the girls are a 
good bit nearer their adulthood than are the boys, 
hence the boys are bound to suffer by comparison. 

There are some corollaries to this proposition 
which deserve a little further elaboration. From 
babyhood, the girl is taught the rudiments of 
charm. She develops a winsomeness of manner 
(there are exceptions), a greater fastidiousness of 
appearance, and she learns, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, to exploit her femininity. She learns to be 
tractable and ingratiating, rather than demanding. 
The transition from girlhood to womanhood is 
often made with astonishing facility, and as a re- 
sult the “cute schoolgirl” is a commonplace. These 
traits make the girl a most acceptable pupil. Women 
{teachers} like them because they understand that 
kind of attitude toward getting along in the world. 
Men [teachers] like them because men are men, 

But behold the boy! Awkward, uncoordinated, 
loud, untidy, he suffers seriously in any classroom 
group by comparison with his sister. It is pretty 
hard to love a growing boy for his physical quali- 
ties, let alone if he is sweating from the noon ball 
game and his face is pimpled with acne. To care 
for a growing boy you have to be willing to under- 
stand what makes him “tick,” must look within his 
mind and spirit for the potentialities hidden there. 
Few teachers are patient enough to do such ex- 
ploring when the answers they seek are apparent 
in the well-scrubbed and braided heads of the girl 
pupils. The evidence shows that women are even 
more partial to girls than men are. Most of our 
women teachers are many years removed from any 
contact with boys as boys (not as pupils). 

“The trouble with you old maids,” retorted a 


mother to a teacher's request that she deodorize 
her son before sending him back to school, “is 
that you don’t know how a man ought to smell.” 

- - It has been my own observation that boys 
rarely give indication of the physical attractiveness 
which characterizes early manhood much before 
their senior year in high school. By that time their 
school record is water over the dam... . 

Then, too, it can be observed that in their per- 
formance of school tasks girls tend to be more 
meticulous, more punctual, and vastly neater. These 
qualities are very dear to the teacher's heart. The 
careless paper, the messily written one, the one 
tardily prepared will inevitably suffer in contrast 
with others, and they are very likely to be products 
of boys. There is something about feminine mores 
that places in their minds and habits an emphasis 
on form, that prizes the package along with the 
content. It is difficult for the fairest teacher to 
evaluate equally two pieces of scholastic content, 
when one is beautifully prepared, and the other is 
thrown together. But to the male mind, it is the 
answer that counts. .. . 

Well, one would think from all this that a boy 
cuts a pretty sorry figure on our educational stage. 
Most of the time he does, but he has his moments. 

Those moments are when someone gives a test 
to find out what the pupils have learned. The 
achievement test results [reported from groups of 
high schools in four states—Missouri, Minnesota, 
Kansas, and Ohio] showed uniformly that boys 
tend to dominate test results as thoroughly as girls 
dominate teacher marks. How can these unlovely 
male creatures do such a thing?—DeaN LosaucH in 
School Science and Mathematics. 


HE AREAS in the city in which residen- 
tial sections are disintegrating in the 
push of business or industrial development 
are generally the delinquency areas—areas 
where “function” is not clear. Social-man- 
agement studies have shown that our labor- 
management problems in large part are a 
result of breaking down the total industrial 
process to the extent that individuals and 
groups do not understand their functional 
relationship to the whole manufacturing 
enterprise. In our herding of youth into 
high school have we created a youth prob- 
lem by separating them from society? 

Is juvenile delinquency a result of failure 
to have and to know any real functional 
relationship to society as a whole? In our 
high-school programs are we guilty of manu- 
facturing artificial activities to occupy the 
time of boys and girls instead of helping 
them relate themselves to existing activities 
in which they can use their time in recog- 
nized and productive service? 

In recent years we have heard more and 
more about the need for providing work 
experience for high-school youth. Is such 
work experience to be an extra to the high- 
school program? Is it to be based on the 
type of course a pupil is carrying? Or should 
the course pattern be based on the type of 
work experience? Perhaps we have too much 
of “harking back to the good old days”— 
which investigation has shown were not 
really as good as they seem to have been. 
Nevertheless there is general agreement that 
in early agricultural society, when the fam- 
ily was an economic producing team, boys 
and girls received naturally much of what 
schools would like to give them today. The 
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By VAN MILLER 
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family and society needed them and the 
work they did. They were wanted and they 
saw their place as contributors to family 
and general welfare. 

Today the problem is one of keeping 
youth a part of society, not apart from it. 
Dependent youth achieving independence 
and, more important still, a share of inter- 
dependence must have some role in which 
society is dependent upon them. That must 
be a genuine and not simply a courteous 
dependence. Nor should that role be one in 
a military enterprise. 

Democracy is a way of life which we 
attempt to teach, and our attempt has been 
rather ineffective. Democracy is too broad 
unless we reduce it to specific, teachable 
applications. There is no identical Ameri- 
can attitude to be inculcated in each de. 
veloping American. We have stressed with 
pride the fact that Americanism itself is 
based upon the diversity of our population. 

How one feels about price controls, 
rationing, the Taft-Hartley Law, income 
tax reductions, and other current issues 
depends upon whether one is housewife, 
laborer, farmer, business man, or profes- 
sional man. Most people spend so much 
of their time at their vocations that we 
identify them generally as mechanics, sales- 
men, teachers, carpenters, stenographers, 
lawyers, doctors. The vocation itself is the 
way of life and one’s role in and attitude 
toward democracy are conditioned by one’s 
vocation. 

Many of the answers to the question of 
what should constitute “common learning” 
courses are dependent upon the vocational 
outlook of the person concerned. The “com- 
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mon” part of the “learning” is the need for 
resolution of the differing attitudes and 
objectives of various vocational groups. Also 
dependent in large degree on vocational 
calling are the kind of home life, the family 
situation, the type of citizenship activity, 
the avocational interests, the membership 
in social groups. The developmental princi- 
ple suggested is that of relating education 
to life through attention to vocational in- 
terests. 

Education has been traditionally related 
to vocational interests. Education in prim- 
itive society was the association of learners 
with the productive and social enterprises 
of the tribe. Learners were cognizant of 
the role they played in the society in which 
they lived. They were a part of that society. 
Effective changes in the educational curricu- 
lum have been made largely in terms of 
meeting vocational (and related avoca- 
tional) interests. 

The early Latin graminar school met a 
vocational interest in preparing young men 
for colleges where they might be trained 
for ministry or law. Mathematics came into 
the curriculum for use in surveying and 
navigation and keeping business accounts. 
Commercial subjects, industrial arts, agri- 
culture, and homemaking have all been in- 
troduced initially to serve vocational inter- 
ests. These steps were all taken as a means 
of relating education to life. As the new 
courses became operative they improved 
the economic and social and political life 
which fostered them. As the new courses 
lost their vocational stress they became 
“general,” “classical,” or “cultural” educa- 
tion. 

We have present experiences in high- 
school education based primarily on voca- 
tional interests. (As a matter of fact, if one 
accepts the premises of the Prosser Resolu- 
tion, the most effective high-school educa- 
tion—college preparatory and vocational— 
is based on vocational interests. Yet sixty 
per cent of high-school youth, considered 
to be improperly served, do not have a 
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program based on vocational interests.) May 
we ponder some of our present practices 
to see whether vocational experiences ought 
to be extended further? 

At a recent luncheon meeting a speaker 
stated the following objectives for voca- 
tional agriculture: (1) to develop abilities 
for efficiency in farming, (2) to develop 
abilities for efficiency in marketing, (3) to 
develop abilities for leadership and co- 
operation, (4) to develop abilities for im- 
proved living, and (5) to develop abilities 
for being a good farmer citizen. 

How much of the program thus defined 
is strictly vocational education? At least the 
last three objectives are more naturally 
directed at teaching the good life. Is this 
a means of reducing the broad problem of 
democracy and other aspects of the good 
life to specific teachable situations? 

An effective vocational-agriculture pro- 
gram has the following among its character- 
istics: The program is generally scheduled 
in a broad block of time. It is related to 
supervised projects which are not make- 
believe but involve real work of economic 
value. The effectiveness of the program is 
obvious in the improved production on the 
farms in the area served by the school where 
such a course is taught. But also obvious 
are the social changes in the nature of rural 
life and in the recreational activities of 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


The high-school curriculum should 
be further developed along the lines of 
specialized vocational interests, follow- 
ing the lead of the vocational-agricul- 
ture, commercial, and homemaking de- 
partments, contends Dr. Miller. He con- 
siders the advantages and the dangers 
in such a program, and suggests his 
idea of a workable plan. Dr. Miller is 
associate professor of education at the 
University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 
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rural people as a result of the program. 
The program has associated young people 
with adults in economic and social enter- 
prises as a real induction into adult agri- 
cultural society. Student organizations have 
a direct relationship to the Farm Bureau 
and other agricultural associations. The 
students know the point of view and activi- 
ties of these associations. Pupils take a real 
part in stock shows and agricultural fairs. 
This very direct relationship to youth must 
stimulate the officers of such adult organ- 
izations to plan with more care than would 
be found in organizations where adults seek 
merely to promote their own interests with 
other adults. One cannot avoid calling at- 
tention to the adequate financial support 
generally given the vocational agricultural 
program as an indication of its acceptability. 

To some extent the homemaking pro- 
gram is similarly organized. It operates in 
a large time block and with concern for the 
whole life of the homemaker rather than 
merely with the technical skills useful in 
homemaking. To what extent is similar edu- 
cational organization possible in the fields 
of commercial education, industrial educa- 
tion, and college-preparatory schooling as 
pre-professional education? 

Is it not possible to give commercial stu- 
dents real projects in which they contribute 
to the social and economic well-being of 
their society, and to give them recognition 
and financial compensation? Could not 
these pupils be early identified through 
organizational activities with the chambers 
of commerce, the retail merchants’ associa- 
tions, the business and professional women’s 
clubs, the local credit bureaus, and similar 
organizations? Would not the acceptance 
of responsibility for these young people 
be beneficial to business and business or- 
ganizations as well as to the youth thus 
served? A start in this direction has already 
been made by the commercial departments 
of some schools. 

In like manner a start has been made in 
some schools in industrial education, where 
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youth have part-time work experience under 
the supervision of the school but for which 
they are paid by the employer. If this 
course were organized in a broader time 
block it might well include the history and 
problems of labor groups and of trade 
unions. 

In such a curriculum organization the 
vocational interest of college-bound youth 
might be recognized in such a manner as 
to move them on to professional training 
earlier than at present and with support 
from and interest in the professional or- 
ganizations, 

With broad programs based on home. 
making, agriculture, commerce, industry, 
and the professional interests, the objectives 
of democracy and the good life might be 
related to the dominant life interests of 
pupils and reduced to specific, teachable 
applications. The school could utilize the 
community fully for proper growth of 
pupils. Through such use it might improve 
all aspects of life, even as vocational-agri- 
culture education has been able to show 
specific improvement in farming methods 
and in rural life in communities where it 
has effectively operated. 

The reader will readily see in such a 
structure the dangers of the multiple-track 
secondary education and the resultant class 
structure so alien to democracy. He will 
maintain that society is already broken up 
with too many cleavages along vocational 
lines, without introducing such separation 
to high-school youth. In our present society 
we have too much of vocational associations 
where men meet their own kind in a dis- 
cussion of current problems from one voca- 
tional viewpoint, concerned with the effect 
upon the vocation and seeking to negotiate 
with other vocational groups or with the 
government an arrangement advantageous 
to their own group. We are short on or- 
ganizations which cut across vocational 
lines. Public forums which show the proper 
relationship of all vocational groups and 
their viewpoints are still spectacular 
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BUILDING THE CURRICULUM AROUND VOCATIONAL INTERESTS 


enough to draw radio billing and good audi- 
ences. 

Were the effect of the proposed structure 
an extension of the present fragmentation 
the reader would be justified in his doubt. 
But a school built on vocational interests 
could help to make public interchange be- 
tween vocational groups commonplace, and 
only in the high school does our society 
have the opportunity of promoting a work- 
ing understanding through interchange of 
all of the groups. The membership in vo- 
cational groups cannot be identified in the 
elementary school. After high school the 
various vocational groups go their separate 
organizational ways, although they might 
seek association across vocational lines had 
they experienced in school the value and 
possibility of planning on the basis of their 
inter-relatedness. 

In addition to planning our high-school 
program in broad time blocks around dom- 
inant vocational interests, we must so organ- 
ize the school that all of these pupils are still 
part of a common society. Think how lively 
an economics class might be if price control 
or rationing were discussed by a heter- 
ogeneous group of pupils who had the 
viewpoint of and some real experience in 
agriculture, homemaking, commerce, and 
industry. Along with those of the pre-pro- 
fessional group, cooperative discussion of 
conservation, consumer education, human 
relationships, intercultural education, and 
the like, involving all of these various voca- 
tional interests, could be conducted. Each 
pupil would add something different to 
the work of the class, in contrast to the 
traditional procedure of having each pupil 
perform the same assignment. Discussion 
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would not represent a consideration of 
imponderables by the totally uninitiated 
but rather a consideration of their related- 
ness in dealing with common problems by 
the partially initiated. Pupils from the 
various vocational-interest groups would 
also be associated in certain common skill 
subjects and would find association in such 
school activities as athletics, music, dra- 
matics, journalism. 

Such a structure tends to reverse the 
core-course program by placing stress on 
the broad time block for vocational inter- 
ests and using the balance of the day for 
developing the relatedness of the groups. 
Perhaps it is simply a way of looking at 
the high-school program from the other 
side than that from which it is viewed by 
the core-course planners. Core-course pro- 
ponents see common types of learning and 
guidance functions filling a broad time 
block starting in the seventh grade and 
narrowing as the pupil moves up. The 
structure based on vocational interests looks 
at the high-school program from the twelfth 
grade down and sees a broad time block 
based on vocational interests narrowing as 
we move down to the seventh grade. It 
does not preclude a common learning 
course, nor common skill subject classes, 
nor association in broad activities. It does 
seek to organize broad courses around vo- 
cational interests and to utilize the rest of 
the school program to promote a proper 
relation among the vocational groups. Such 
an organizational structure would place 
education in really functional situations, 
as contrasted to the present attempt to 
relate life functions to a fixed educational 


program. 


Independence 


Frazier concluded “. . . that a fiscally independent 
school system has a better chance to achieve success 
than one in which the finances are in the hands of 
the city government.”—Freperick C. MCLAUGHLIN in 
New York State Education. 


The only scientific attempt at measuring the 
quality of the educational program under independ- 
ent or dependent boards was that made by G. W. 
Frazier in 1g22. After correlating his index of 
school efficiency with the fiscal status of the system, 
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SUPERVISION: 


Let’s Start with Attainable Aims 


By 
ESTHER M. HAZLETT 


HE FREQUENCY with which articles on 
appear in educational 
magazines leads one to the conclusion that 
something is wrong with teacher-principal 
relations, Authors may differ in placing the 
blame—perhaps principals are small-time 
dictators, perhaps teachers are a stiff-necked 
lot—but there is general * agreement that 
the outcome is unsatisfactory. 

Actually, the difficulty lies in the fact 
that as schools widen their vision of what 
education might offer, we are more and 
more demanding an excellence of perfor- 
mance and a range of activity from teachers 
and principals which no one individual can 
achieve. 

Examining what we expect of one 
another may throw some light on the cause 
of our dissatisfaction. My principal is a 
reasonable man. His relations with his 
twenty-one teachers are informal and friend- 
ly, and his devotion to the good of the 
school is beyond question. He would never 
present me with such a list, yet if I were 
to mind-read a bit, I think this is roughly 
what he wishes for in me: impeccable man- 
ners, pleasing appearance, grace and poise 
in all situations—private and _ public, 
thorough scholarship, familiarity with edu- 
cational literature, a knowledge of guidance, 
psychology, and testing procedures, infal- 
lible bookkeeping, and faultless memory for 
detail. 

In the classroom he wants democracy 
lived and taught—discipline but not co- 
ercion—a mastery of all the techniques of 
teaching my subject and relating it to the 
arts, skill in using projectors and record 
players, and a knowledge of available films 


and recordings. Outside the school he 
would like participation in community 
affairs, etc., etc. There is no end to such a 
list, but sufficeth to say, the foregoing is no 
self-portrait. 

I am just a well meaning eighth-grade 
teacher, neither a genius nor a saint. If 
my principal has dreams of remaking me 
to fit these specifications, he is certain to 
be disappointed. If the superintendent urges 
him to attempt it, he may develop a sense 
of frustration, or he may escape into a 
fantasy in which he enjoys an unwarranted 
belief in the excellence of my work, and 
hence of his own success. 

And what do I expect of my principal? 
Patience, sympathy, and a kind of fore. 
knowledge when I consult him about my 
plans. In public I want to be proud of him. 
He must speak flawlessly, be well groomed, 
a diplomat always, and sometimes a shield 
and defender. Then he must be a super- 
janitor. (If my room is cold again tomor- 
row, he’ll hear about it!) When I am baffled 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


The things teachers expect of princi- 
pals, and the things principals expect 
of teachers, Miss Hazlett thinks, may 
be “inexhaustible and beyond the 
power of any individual to fulfill.” She 
suggests a little charity on both sides, 
and a willingness to work together for 
attainable aims. Miss Hazlett teaches 
in Takoma Park Junior High School, 
Silver Spring, Md. 
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SuPERVISION: LeT’s START WITH ATTAINABLE AIMS 


by the behavior of a child I see everyday, 
| want him to solve the problem in one 
interview. 

He must supervise an office, a cafeteria, 
and a library. He is to know methods, text- 
books, and materials in all subjects, and 
help me to keep abreast of all current pub- 
lications. He must represent my wishes and 
needs in the superintendent’s office. His 
schedules and routines must be smooth as 
cdock-work. Above all he must never be 
too busy to produce what I need whenever 
I scream for help. Again the list is inex- 
haustible and beyond the power of any in- 
dividual to fulfill. 

Small wonder that teachers and princi- 
pals are so unhappy in their own and one 
another’s achievements. As educational 
theory has opened new vistas of what the 
school can do, we have seen improvement 
in the facilities at our disposal, but the 
prime factor, the teacher, is fundamentally 
the same—better trained, perhaps, better 
supervised, perhaps, but still not super-man. 
Nor does a teacher acquire super-vision be- 
cause he leaves his classroom to look across 
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a principal's desk and discuss things. 
Let us face the facts. We need not lower 
our goals for the profession, but for our 
immediate, personal future, let us see that 
our aims are attainable, and that we can 
observe our own progress toward them. 
Let us free ourselves from the distraction 
of too many impractical purposes. We 
might well be satisfied to do the work of 
one man, not five. Let us admit our blind- 
spots freely and expect them in others. Thus 
we shall be able to feel security within 
ourselves, to escape from the habit of petty 
criticism which bedevils our profession, and 
to draw help from the best in one another. 
To demand the impossible of ourselves 
can produce only hypocrisy or frustration. 
It drives many clear-visioned teachers from 
the profession. Men have recited the Beati- 
tudes for centuries, yet none has achieved 
their pattern of behavior. Must teachers and 
principals become victims of a guilt com- 
plex because they are falling short of un- 
attainable ideals, and resort to accusing one 
another because the task has become too 
complex for a single man to master? 


Photostat Machine for College Placement Documents 
Pays for Itself in One Year 


Brookline High School has adopted a policy 
of presenting photostatic copies of relevant school 
records to college admission authorities. In addi- 
tion to the usual letter of transmittal from the 
headmasters, Brookline has tried the following 
scheme concerning the recommendation of a stu- 
dent: 

Each pupil was asked to name the teacher who 
he felt knew him best. This teacher investigated all 
available school and community records, and was 
urged to have a personal conference with the youth. 
A teacher worksheet listed counseling records and 
housemaster folders. 

Each letter thus presented by a teacher was then 
reviewed by the director of guidance, housemaster, 
dean of girls, and headmaster before it was placed 
in the master file. A photostatic copy is then sent 


to the college with a personal note from the head- 
master. 

Every school can afford machinery for reproduc- 
ing transcripts and letters of recommendation. At 
Brookline one registrar handled all the work. The 
school photostatic machine is operated by mem- 
bers of the camera club. The savings in one year 
on supplementary clerical help paid for the ma- 
chine. In addition, hundreds of hours were saved 
because photostated materials need no checking. 
In spite of the thousands of records that have been 
sent from the high-school office, only three colleges 
still demand the records on their forms. In two 
cases this is due to the form of filing equipment 
in use at the college; in the other it is an insistence 
on the status quo.—Rosert G. Anprre in The 
Massachusetts Teacher. 
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By 


AVE YOU EVER had the local fire truck 
H come to your school under simulated 
fire conditions to participate in a fire drill? 
The San Luis Obispo Junior High School 
did with such amazing results that we 
thought our experiences should be passed 
on to others for what they are worth. While 
the idea is certainly not new, it is such an 
obvious practice to follow that it might 
easily be overlooked. 

The procedure is really very simple. You 
call the local fire chief. He comes to school 
for a conference. You show him your well- 
planned fire-drill arrangements. He picks 
out the potential danger zones, and then 
you make plans to have a small controlled 
fire take place there. At least that is the 
way it happened with us. 

We agreed to have a small fire started 
in the shop under control of a faculty spon- 
sor. When the fire was discovered, a boy 
was to run to the office and notify the per- 
son in charge of the bells. The bells would 
be rung and the fire department phoned for 
immediately, Then, we would see how ef- 
fective our fire drills really are. 

Then, the fun started. It is amazing how 
many things can go wrong with well- 
planned fire drills. The janitor was caught 
sweeping the stairs at one of the main exits 
of the building. There was sawdust from top 
to bottom. Students who were in the 
showers debated whether or not to come 
out. Finally, all of the students did manage 
to go to the designated places. 

The fire engine came roaring around the 
corner, laying its hose as it drove the full 
length of the building. This seemed to ex- 
cite the curiosity of the students who were 


FIRE DRILL: 
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“Real” test causes 
revisions in plan 


Include “Fire” and Fire Dept.! 


EVERETT C. BRAUN 


lined up on the other side of the street. 
Many of the braver individuals started to 
chase the fire engine and some of the stu- 
dents thought it was fun to stand on the 
hose. 

And then, above all things, the auto- 
matic bell rang indicating the start of the 
next period, Our obedient students, in the 
past not too concerned about getting to 
class on time, seemed to think that they 
had to on this occasion. So while the fire 
engine was still coming down the street, 
students went pouring back into the “burn- 
ing” building to go to their next classes. 
When the fire engine got to the shop area 
it found its way hindered by the large num- 
ber of students in the court yard. Fortunate- 
ly, the fire had been brought under control 
by the alert Safety organization so the fire 
department rolled up its hose and went 
home again. 

Next day, a faculty meeting was held. All 
of the points of the fire drill were gone 
over. A new route of exit during fire drills 
that had been prepared by the fire chief, 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


Statistics of deaths from fires prove 
that pupils should be taught proper 
respect for fire drills. Many schools 
have varied the routine of their drills, 
as Mr. Braun reports doing, and with 
comparable results. The author is prin- 
cipal of San Luis Obispo, Calif., Junior 
High School. 
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Fire Driti: INcCLupE “Fire” ANp Fire Dept.! 


the faculty sponsor, and the principal was 
presented to the group for discussion and 
approval, The fire chief then gave a prac- 
tical demonstration on the use of the vari- 
ous types of fire extinguishers that we have 
in our school. 

The student council had a similar meet- 
ing, and fire-drill procedure and new plans 
were discussed throughout the entire school. 
Needless to say, the next time we had a 
similar fire drill, with the fire department 
coming to school, things were greatly im- 
proved. 

One of the biggest problems that we had 


* * * 


VOCATIONS: In 1927, each member of the 
graduating class of West Newton, Pa., High School 
was asked to fill in a vocational self-analysis blank, 
in which he estimated his vocational talents, and 
stated the vocation he expected to follow. Eighteen 
years later, says Claude Mitchell in Journal of 
Educational Research, the vocational choices given 
on the blanks were checked against the actual work 
in which the 53 alumni were engaged. It was found 
that 49% of the group had followed the vocations 
selected 18 years before, and 43% had not. Some 
8% had not entered choices on the blank. This 

limited study, Mr. Mitchell says, seems to indicate 
that vocational self-analysis blanks have some guid- 
ance validity, and that about 50% of students’ voca- 
tional choices on such blanks are valid and will be 
followed after the students leave school. 


RADIO: Radio receivers are available for use in 
classes in about 80% of Iowa schools in towns of 
more than 5,000, according to a recent sampling 
survey reported by Virginia K. Peterson in Midland 
Schools. Classes that most frequently use radio were: 


— 


Eprror’s Note: Good, bad, indifferent or im- 
portant, there is a great amount of counting studies 
and other research going on in the field of educa- 
tion. We think readers will be interested in brief, 
unqualified summaries of some main points in some 
of the findings. Lack of space prohibits much ex- 
planation of methods used, degree of accuracy or 
conclusiveness, and sometimes even the scope of the 
Study, 
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to overcome was student apathy toward 
fire drills. After our first experience, stu- 
dents and faculty seemed to realize the 
reason and importance of having effective 
fire drills. We continued to have fire drills 
regularly at various times and under dif- 
ferent conditions throughout the school 
year. Although we have never had to face 
the supreme test to find out how effective 
our fire drills are, we have more confidence 
in them than we have had before. It might 
be interesting and valuable for you to work 
with your fire chief and fire department on 
a similar drill. 


FINDINGS 


music, social science, speech, and vocational guid- 
ance. Extent of use varies from “occasionally” for 
special programs to “frequently,” and usually this 
is left to the individual teacher. lowa now has 4 
frequency modulation (FM) stations, and 23 more 
have been planned. 


TEACHER TURNOVER: A survey of turnover 
among 386 different teachers in 8 Boone County, 
Indiana, schools from 1935-36 to 1945-46 inclusive 
showed a negligible difference in stability between 
men and women teachers but brought out a differ- 
ence of 13.3% between stability of elementary and 
high-school teachers, with the former more apt to 
remain, reports Harold Moody, Straughn, Ind., to 
this department. Turnover among high-school 
teachers was highest in specialized fields of home 
economics and music and lowest in the specialized 
field of agriculture. Peaks of turnover were reached 
in the early war years of 1941-42 and 1942-43. The 
cause given most often for leaving a position was 
“to obtain a job in another school system.” Some 
83% of those who left did so because of that reason. 
In addition, 12.3% were dismissed by school 
trustees, 11% were asked to resign by the school 
trustees, 10.1% left in order to marry, 7.6% quit 
because they desired to be nearer home, and 7.3% 
withdrew to obtain a job outside the teaching pro- 
fession. Enlistment in a branch of the armed serv- 
ices took 4.7%, withdrawal because of maternity 
reasons took 2.8%, and poor health was responsible 
for a similar amount of withdrawal; 2% left their 
jobs because of personal dissatisfaction with the 
teaching profession. Miscellaneous reasons were 
given by the remainder who left their jobs. 
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A BREACH in the college 
entrance BARRICADE 


By 
RUSSELL V. BURKHARD 


HERE NOW SHINES a tiny light on an 
dim college-entrance horizon, 
a light that should eventually grow into a 
very heartening beacon for parents and 
high-school graduates. 

This light has sprung from several note- 
worthy achievements of veterans returning 
to their education—at New York University, 
for instance, and, in particular, from the 
results of Brown University’s Veterans Col- 
lege experiment at Providence, R. I. 

In a New York Times “Education in Re- 
view” column, Dr. Benjamin Fine reported 
a significant development in veteran educa- 
tion that will bear repetition because of 
its import. 

Early in 1946 the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and Brown University officials went 
into a huddle about the disposition of a 
group of young veterans—men and women 
—who were knocking at Brown's gate, but 
couldn’t be admitted to an already jammed 
peacetime student body. 

Uncle Sam was ready to finance them 
under the G. I. Bill, yet they failed in sev- 
eral respects to meet the Brown standards 
of admission. Measured by the traditional 
college entrance board requirements, these 
young folks were a poor risk. But they were 
very serious about the whole thing, and very 
insistent. So something had to be done. 

Coming out of the huddle, the planners 
had a plan. In essence, it said: “All right, 
we think you are sober minded about this 
college business, so we'll open up a special 
unit just for you, with these ground rules: 

1. Live close enough to commute 


2. No campus living accommodations 
3- No intercollegiate athletics 


4- Very limited extracurricular program, if any 

5. Strictly business from 1 P.M. to 6 P.M. each 
school day, with use of laboratories evenings 

6. Take two years to show us you've got what 
it takes. If you have, we'll transfer you to regular 
undergraduate college status. 


This plan was satisfactory to all those 
concerned, so 486 veterans were admitted 
to Brown’s Veterans College in September 
1946. Shortly thereafter these young men 
and women were given the same three stand- 
ard tests the regular freshman students had, 
namely, the American Council on Educa- 
tion Psychology Exam, the Iowa English 
Test, and the Cooperative Mathematics 
Exam. 

The skeptics were stumped when the 
scores showed that half of the Veterans’ 
group were as good as approximately 75, per 
cent of the regular Brown freshmen. 
Stumped is the word, in a way, because these 
veterans were the very ones who had barely 
scraped through the high-school work—or 
had lacked the college admission “musts,” 
as science, mathematics, languages—or who 
had had only commercial or vocational 
training in high school. 

To the credit of Brown and Veterans’ 
Administration authorities, let it be added 
that they gambled on some intangibles and 
won. Ambition, maturity, economic pres 
sure, pride—all began to work on this vet- 
erans’ group, the average age of which was 
twenty-three. 

Here is the score: Of the original 486 
students, 57 dropped out, and not neces 
sarily for academic reasons. 

By the end of the first semester (one-half 
a school year), 139 “vet’ students were 
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transferred to regular Brown undergraduate 
status. Their achievement had been so note- 
worthy that it had earned them this rating 
in one fourth of the designated time. 

Brown and Veterans’ Administration of- 
ficials were convinced that the experiment 
was on such solid ground that they prompt- 
ly admitted 155 new students to the Vet- 
erans College as replacements. 

Those connected with the Brown Vet- 
erans project in judging its merits objec- 
tively have great confidence in it. 

Some of the implications are well worth 
highlighting. But let us re-read a signifi- 
cant paragraph in Dr. Fine’s review of 
Brown’s Veterans College. He says, “Brown 
University officials agree that the implica- 
tions of this project are tremendous. For, 
if so-called marginal students can become 
good college material, the entire concept 
and philosophy behind college admissions 
may need to be re-examined. The Veterans 
College has shown that other factors besides 
high-school marks play a significant role in 
determining success in college. This ex- 
periment, which may have widespread re- 
percussions, will be observed with interest 
by educators and parents everywhere.” 

Such observations should be very hearten- 
ing to young people, too. 

It seems logical that there are many edu- 
cational experiences in high school that are 
valuable even though they do not fall into 
the category of college board preparation. 
There are so many opportunities for learn- 
ing how to live happily and how to get 
along with people. These lessons need not 
necessarily all come from the dry pages of 
books that teach one thing—“How to 
Hurdie a College Entrance Board Exam.” 
Young people ought to be able to think, 
play, work hard, and develop sound charac- 


A BREACH IN THE COLLEGE-ENTRANCE BARRICADE 


We know that in our last elections, only 26 per cent of the registered voters voted. 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Recently Brown University con- 
ducted an experimental school for 
486 veterans whose scholastic status 
wasn’t good enough to meet the uni- 
versity’s entrance requirements, The 
“not good enough” applicants turned 
out to be good college material. Mr. 
Burkhard, now retired, until recently 
was headmaster of F. A. Day Junior 
High School, Newtonville, Mass. 


ter traits not only on such a mental diet 
as that required for college entry, but also 
on other fodder—fodder that spells a 
happy, interesting, well-balanced lineup of 
purposeful high-school experiences. 

More discussion of the Brown veterans’ 
and other veterans’ achievements will bring 
this whole matter of college admission more 
and more into the foreground. 

Possibly our colleges will be compelled 
to reckon with a day not too far distant 
when there no longer will be veterans 
clamoring for more education. If so, it is 
hoped that they will recall some of the 
new standards of work set by our able vet- 
erans. 

In all fairness to the colleges, it can be 
said that they are soberly wrestling with 
the problem of college admissions, knowing 
well that there are many inconsistencies. 
But the terrific pressure of “business as 
usual” plus that of the veterans have forced 
authorities to utilize their plants almost en- 
tirely on an emergency status. As the emer- 
gency subsides, it is to be hoped that a much 
more democratic approach to higher learn- 
ing will emerge. 


We know that 1514 per cent of the voters decided the election. Is that government of the 
people, by the people, for the people? Youth must know, to do their share in politics. 


Here is a job for education ——H. Roe Bartie in The Phi Delta Kappan. 
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THE TEACHERS 
Take Over in Matoor 


By 
WENDALL HANER 


HE GOOD PEOPLE of the town of Matoor 

were alarmed. For two days local Paul 
Reveres had been galloping about spread- 
ing the bad news—“Doctor Kewer and Doc- 
tor Mendall are leaving town!” And now, 
in chattering street-corner groups, the dis- 
turbed citizens discussed the situation. 

“I hear Doc Kewer has been appointed 
district manager for Statewide Hospitaliza- 
tion Service, with headquarters in Easton,” 
announced Fred Baker. 

“And Mendall is starting a clinic with 
Doctor Franklin over at Hilltop,” volun- 
teered Mary Merchant. “It’s bad for us; 
only old Doc Botcher will be left.” 

“Oh, it ain’t too bad,” interrupted Al 
Mason. “Kewer says he'll see that we get 
first class service from Statewide. And Men- 
dall says he'll look after us anytime we drop 
in at the clinic.” 

“But we need them here!” exclaimed 
Mary. “What about accidents, epidemics, 
and other emergencies, to say nothing of 
the everyday health and medical needs of 
this town?” 

“You're right,” chimed in Harry Car- 
penter. “If Doc Mendall hadn’t been there 
in ten minutes the time my boy got hurt 
I don’t think Joe would be alive today.” 

“Yes, and when my daughter had pneu- 
monia, Kewer stayed right by and saw her 
through the crisis,” added Betty Farmer. 
“She was too sick to be moved to any clinic. 
To be safe, we need doctors right with us, 
available all the time.” 

The talk went on. Town groups began 
to act. The men’s clubs made contact with 
nearby medical associations and soon ob- 
tained a new doctor to replace Kewer. The 


chamber of commerce, through the offer 
of a building site and other inducements, 
secured the establishment of the Franklin. 
Mendall Clinic at Matoor instead of Hill. 
top. 

Now the town had better medical fa. 
cilities than ever before. And its citizens 
began to take a special pride in the way 
they had turned anxiety into advancement 
through cooperative action. 


Three months later some other changes 
challenged the townspeople. The local 
paper suddenly announced the retirement 
of old C. Howie Heldon, principal of the 
high school, and the appointment of Mike 
Mentor as his successor. It also reported 
the resignation of Jane Weldon, a social. 
science teacher, who was leaving to become 
head-mistress of a new girls’ school. 

Immediately the citizens of Matoor be- 
gan an energetic discussion of the unex- 
pected developments. “These are big losses 
in our classrooms!” exclaimed Ellen 
Thomas. “Why does it have to happen this 
way?” 

“Why do you say ‘losses’?” inquired Tom 
Riggs. “Mentor isn’t lost; he'll be right 
there in the main office!” 

“Yes, making out schedules, conducting 
teachers’ meetings, and buying supplies!” 
stormed Doris Owen. “Your child and mine 
will see him only if they have been bad, or 
by special appointment.” 

“Exactly,” broke in Jim Jewel. “Mentor's 
spent twelve years teaching English and he’s 
probably the best English instructor in this 
part of the state. Is all this experience and 
skill to be wasted now while he ‘moves up’ 
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to try out as principal of the school?” 

“A man with his ability is needed close 
to the students, working with them every 
day, not stuck off in an office where they 
never see him,” added Norman Carter. “My 
son, Bob, was to have been in Mentor’s 
dass next year and I was so pleased about 
it. Bob wants to go to college, where his 
training in English will count very heavily. 
But he gets discouraged and gives up if 
he makes a few mistakes, and he needs 
Mentor’s encouragement and help to pilot 
him through. We've got to have Mike in 
the classroom where his abilities count 
most.” 

“It’s Doctor Mendall and the clinic all 
over again,” observed Alice Harrington. 
“We need our best teachers, like our best 
doctors, close to us where we can benefit 
most from their knowledge and skill.” 

Charley Childless interrupted. “But you 
can't blame Mentor for wanting to move 
up,” he said. “After all, he’s earned an 
advancement.” 

“Is there no way for a master teacher 
to advance except by quitting his teach- 
ing!” exclaimed Carter. “Why do we call 
teaching a ‘profession’ if that’s the case? 
Lawyers, ministers, and doctors don’t have 
to quit in order to advance! That's the 
craziest arrangement I ever heard of!” 

“We haven't said anything about Miss 
Weldon, and she really is leaving,” re- 
marked Harriet Brown. 

“Oh, she hasn’t the training and experi- 
ence that Mentor has,” replied Ralph 
Miller. “We can easily replace her.” 

Paul Woodman disagreed. “Wait a min- 
ute!” he cautioned. “Miss Weldon has 
taught here for five years. It will take any 
new teacher at least a three-year period of 
learning the community and our young- 
sters before she can become as effective as 
Miss Weldon was last year. She taught my 
daughter the real fundamentals of demo- 
cratic citizenship. I’ve seen the results in 
my girl’s attitudes and actions. But she 
couldn’t have done it without a thorough 
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knowledge of this community and how to 
interpret its group life and explain its prob- 
lems to our children. For this reason, we 
can’t ‘replace her’ for at least three years 
with any new teacher.” 

“It’s another result of our stupid ideas 
of what constitutes advancement for teach- 
ers!” Carter broke in again. “The instructor 
loses his chance to use teaching skills he 
has spent years in developing. And our 
youngsters lose the benefit of all that 
ability. It’s time we worked out some new 
rewards for good teaching to stop this ter- 
rific waste.” 

“You know, you might have something 
there,” remarked Howard Honeywell, who 
was on the school board. “I’m thinking 
about another angle, too. With only one or 
two administrative positions in each school, 
there have been a lot of ambitious teach- 
ers who couldn’t move up. That kind of 
bottle-neck produces plenty of bad politics. 
And it spreads the poison and paralysis of 
frustration through whole school systems. 
Let’s think over this idea of another method 
of advancement for teachers.” 

The citizens thought; the school board 
thought; even the teachers did some think- 
ing. Finally all groups met and went into 
action. 

First, the position of principal was abol- 
ished and the new post of program co- 
ordinator was created. But this was not 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


The citizens of Matoor wanted a 
first-class school system. They couldn’t 
have it if they kept losing good teach- 
ers. Some of these teachers left town. 
Others were equally lost to the class- 
room by being made administrators. So 
the citizens reorganized their school 
faculty along professional and business 
lines. How they did it is Mr. Haner’s 
story. He teaches in Ravinia School, 
Highland Park, Ill. 
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merely the old stand under new manage- 
ment. Now the policies of the school— 
program, regulations, curriculum, and all— 
were to be made by the teachers’ council, 
or by the coordinator with the approval of 
the council. The new man was to be, in 
large part, the council’s agent. 

Next, a salary schedule was set up which 
provided that the salaries of the teachers 
were to be equal to the pay of the coordina- 
tor, when and if their years of training and 
experience were equal to his. 

Also, the coordinator was to have no 
“inside track” with the school board. A 
committee of teachers, elected by their 
council, was to be present and to partici- 
pate in the business of each board meeting. 

The townspeople were very pleased when 
the newspaper announced one night that 
Mike Mentor, seeing no advantage in “go- 
ing into administration” when his real in- 
terests were in classroom work, had elected 
to stay with his interests and his pupils. 

But another item gave them a bigger 
surprise. Harold Fox, who had resigned 
from the social-science department the year 
before to become a salesman, had heard 
about the revolution and was returning 
from “exile” to take Miss Weldon’s place! 

Now the town had its excellent English 
teacher back in the classroom. It had a 
social-science instructor who knew the com- 
munity and the youngsters. And its school 
organization was a really democratic one 
in which teachers had every incentive, 
financial and otherwise, to move dynami- 
cally forward in their work. 

Again the good people of Matoor took 
pride in having turned a problem into 


progress. 


It was last Tuesday at the weekly meeting 
of the Commerce Club that some of the 
leading lights of the town began appraising 
the recent school developments and express- 
ing their ideas on education. 

John Banker started it by saying, “We 
have been lucky in our little city. Most 
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communities can’t wait for the public to 
rush in and modernize the schools. People 
have other things to do. It looks as though 
the leaders in education will have to start 
their own volcanoes erupting if they want 
better teachers and more of them.” 

“Some of those educational experts seem 
to be afflicted with a miserable myopia, 
though,” observed Ed Logan. “Their teach- 
er recruiting machines often run in reverse 
and they wonder why. But how many stu- 
dents would go into medicine if the only 
way to advance was by quitting their prac- 
tice to become hospital managers or office 
men for the Blue Cross? Would you have 
many lawyers if success came after years of 
service only through dropping law and be- 
coming factory managers? And how many 
dentists would there be if you told young 
toothtwisters that they could hope to rise 
professionally only if they were lucky 
enough to be appointed superintendent of 
a denture shop?” 

“I'd like to ask,” interrupted George 
Miner, “where we get the idea that a high 
correlation exists between teaching ability 
and executive ability. Ed, you don’t appoint 
your best salesman to be a foreman on your 
production line, no matter how well he 
may ‘know the problems of the company’. 
Yet we take master teachers and make 
them into misfit administrators—as a re- 
ward!” 

“Here’s an idea,” Frank Counselor broke 
in. “Why can’t teachers’ colleges set up 
separate training courses from the begin- 
ning, one for teachers and another for edu- 
cational administrators? Why not make 
both fields equally attractive and then put 
thoroughly trained people in both kinds 
of jobs?” 

“Yes, a teacher shortage at any time can 
mean a critical shortage of good adminis- 
trators,” commented Bert White. “Vacan- 
cies in executive positions are filled by 
moving up ‘good teachers’ or political fa- 
vorites. Soon you have a lot of inexperi- 
enced executives in key positions. By all 
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means, let’s train students directly for these 
abs.” 

3 Al Bookman, a former teacher, had taken 
no part in the conversation thus far. But 
now he spoke up. “That might help the 
teacher to feel that he was a specialist in his 
own line, and not a failure because he 
hadn’t moved along to an office position. 
Too many good teachers attempt to escape 
a classroom cocoon by disguising them- 
selves as administrative butterflies and flit- 
ting about on upper educational levels.” 

At this point Jerry Jackson, the new high- 
school coordinator, walked in, accompanied 
by Mike Mentor. 

“We were just talking about you fel- 
lows,” announced Banker. ““How’s the new 
school plan working?” 

“Very well,” replied Jackson. “You know, 
i's surprising what can be done coopera- 
tively when sore points of prestige and 
salary are removed. The teachers make the 
policies with me and we all carry out the 
program together. Each of us is the agent 
of the others.” 

“Bill Sage, president of the school board, 
started us out with a whole new attitude 
at our first meeting,” volunteered Mike. 
“He compared the work of the coordinator 
to that of the program chairman of a teach- 
ers’ convention. The chairman is chosen for 
his ability to plan and organize. But he 
is not looked upon as superior to the ex- 
perts and speakers on his program. 

“Sage also drew a parallel with the 
theater. There the individual performer— 
actor or actress—is much better known and 
receives vastly more acclaim than the be- 
hind-the-scenes director. For the first time, a 
lot of teachers began to feel like really pro- 
fessional people.” 
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“And they are becoming professional, 
too,” added Jackson. “They are turning 
into real specialists in their own work in- 
stead of keeping one eye on my job!” 

Everyone joined in the laughter that 
followed this comment. But Mike went on 
in serious vein. “From now on,” he said, 
“going ‘up’ in education is a matter of be- 
coming a great teacher. Those of us who 
love classroom work will no longer be 
forced to choose between frustration and 
flight.” 

Then Jerry Jackson looked soberly at the 
others. 

“Let’s not kid ourselves too much,” he 
said. “We do have a better plan now. And 
it does work. Everything we've been saying 
is true. We're enthusiastic, and we're look- 
ing at the good things the plan has 
achieved. But let’s not be smug about it. 
We haven't created an overnight Utopia. 
Our new system is a success because it has 
improved conditions. But there are plenty 
of problems still. We'll have to keep on 
thinking.” 

During the sudden silence, nods of under- 
standing came at intervals. 

“In short,” Jackson added, “we've made 
a fine start.” 

The reporter for the Matoor News must 
have been somewhere in the group, for the 
next night the newspaper headline read: 
“School Plan Successful.” And the report 
beneath it quoted Jackson and Mentor and 
many of the other citizens. 


Perhaps you haven't read anything like 
this in your own newspaper lately. It is 
possible that it will be several weeks before 
you do. After all, not all towns can be called 
Matoor. 


The problems confronting teachers when depending upon [film] rental libraries will 
continue. The arrival of a suitable film, properly graded for interest appeal, vocabulary, 
and correlating completely with teacher aims, can only be ascribed to pure coincidence. 
—Joun Houston in The Massachusetts Teacher. 
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BETTER VERSE: 


Homely Topics Are Its Inspiration 


By 
LOWRY AXLEY 


T HAS BEEN said that while versification 
I might be taught, poetry can only be 
permitted. This is a facile statement which 
does not quite qualify as a starting point in 
the teaching of poetic composition, or of 
writing in general. 

As Carlyle in his Essay on Burns cau- 
tioned Scottish writers to stay at home in 
their writing, so the teacher of composition, 
or creative writing if you please, should 
certainly advise youthful writers to do the 
same. 

It is rather strange, but many young 
writers are entranced by that which is far 
away, mysterious, or fantastic. If they can 
be made to see the importance of the little 
things of life, their own experiences, what 
they have seen clearly, felt deeply, or 
known intimately, a whole new world of 
material opens to them. In developing this 
discussion, the following brief poem might 
be taken as the theme: 


Little Things 
The little things are happy things: 
Small dogs and little boys, 
The songs that Nature's children sing, 
Inconsequential joys, 
Minutest stars that twinkle high, 
Short phrases in a row, 
Wee fleecy clouds up in the sky, 
Short words—“I love you so.” 
Louise DoyLe 


The girl who wrote this poem had her 
own feeling about poetry. Here she has 
tried to put that feeling into words: 


Poetry 
Poetry is understanding of life. 
It is a song that dwells in my heart, 
Living on scattered bits of beauty. 
Some day when I am rich and time stands still, 


I'll gorge myself on choicest bits of it— 
Ceasing only to leisure in the joy 
Of poignant words. 
Louise Doyte 


Savannah is situated on a fresh-water 
river. Throughout Chatham County, of 
which Savannah is the county seat, there 
are many salt rivers, and likewise innumer- 
able little creeks that flow in and out of 
the marshes with the changes of the tide. 
It is, therefore, perfectly natural that the 
salt rivers and the tidewater creeks should 
supply material to the boys and girls of 
this area. Here is an illustration: 


Rowboat Aground 


Heat is a blanket 

Of glare on the creek. 
In stifled whisper 

The marsh hens speak. 


A rowboat aground 

On the sun-cracked shore 
Waits for the tide 

To turn once more. 


The water is slow; 
Six hours drag on. 
The restless keel 
Demands to be gone. 


The marsh grass sings 
With a breathless song: 
“Patience, craft, patience; 
It won't be long.” 
LESLIE TURNER 


The poem entitled Squall shows the use 
of similar material. The fiddlers referred to 
are fiddler crabs, which can be seen scurry- 
ing about on the mud when the tide is out, 
and darting into their holes at the least 
suggestion of danger, 
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Squall 


Tall trees 

Made of stone, 

Carved from twilight, 

Wait ... alone. 

(Solitary mourners at the funeral of the wind.) 


One bird 

Dares to peep; 

Frightens himself— 

Goes back to sleep. 

(Branches hold their breath as though the bird had 
sinned.) 


Wet shirts, 

Sticky hands, 

Heat that crushes 

With woolen hands. 

(Hurry to the dock before the rain gets here.) 


Sleek mud, 

Slow brown creek, 

Fiddlers playing 

Hide and seek. 

(Hear the roll of cricket drums that say the rain is 
near.) 


Watch the singing rain cloud sweep across the 
marsh. 

Listen to the rain song—sweet and bold and harsh— 

Slice the heat to tatters with a cool clean knife; 

Feel the fingers on your eyes, that bring the wind 
to life. 


Doris FALK 


A yearning for a good friend can be ex- 
pressed in terms of familiar scenes. Boys 
and girls of Chatham County are familiar 
with sand dunes, marsh grass, driftwood, 
and the ever-changing beauty of the clouds. 
Absence is an illustration of the use of such 
material: 


Absence 


A little too late for sunset, 

Too early for the moon, 

A silver streak in a gun-metal sky... 
And the hollow a tarnished spoon— 
Will you come soon? 


At noonday the dunes were white hot; 
The hollow was a bowl, 

Sun glazed and figured with waving grass 
And a dead old driftwood pole. 

It held my soul. 


Betrer Verse: Homery Topics Are Its INSPIRATION 


I walked the beach at midnight. 
The moonlight stitched a shroud 
And laid its lace on the silken sea .. . 
While the breakers laughed aloud. 
No man was proud. 


What good was all the beauty 

The world had ever known? 

. «» One cannot reap the harvest of words 
That two good friends have sown. 

Silence hurts . . . alone. 


A little too late for sunset, 
Too early for the moon, 
A silver streak in a gun-metal sky... 
And the hollow a tarnished spoon— 
Will you come soon? 

Doris FALK 


A pupil who has made good use of ma- 
terial in simpler forms may sometimes 
choose to experiment. Such experimenta- 
tion may be illustrated by some poems 
written by the author of the two preceding 
selections. The live oak mentioned in one 
of the cinquains is a well-known tree of the 
Southeastern coastal region. It is evergreen, 
lives a long time (even for centuries), and is 
frequently festooned by streamers of 
Spanish moss. 

Two CINQUAINS 


The Oak Tree 
The wise 
Old oak, who hears 
The pines’ glad singing, strokes 
His beard of moss, inquiring, “What 
Is youth?” 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Many young people tend to get out 
of their depth in verse writing by 
choosing far-away, exotic topics. Mr. 
Axley encourages his students to write 
about familiar things—the life they 
know in Savannah, Ga. He would like 
for you to read some of the verse written 
in his classes. Mr. Axley teaches English 
in Savannah, Ga., High School. 


Early Morning Rain 
Leaves that 
Hate the street light 
Reach for the moon as soon as 
The light goes out, and weep to find 
It gone. 
Doris FALK 


Summer Twilight in the City 
There is no loneliness like that of summer nights: 
Silhouettes of black trees against a dusty sky— 
Shadows of oak leaves dancing with the lights 
That flicker on the wall when cars pass by. 


The house across the street stares with windows 
like eyes 

Bloodshot from weeping that the sun is gone. 

How long will your throat ache from cricket cries? 

Read the answer in the moon... “Till dawn... 
till dawn.” 


Close all the windows, and mend your heart with 
lights. 
There is no loneliness like that of summer nights. 
Doris FALK 


Aristocracy in Brownstone 
The tired house with curtains drawn 
Like lids to shut its eyes from dawn, 
In quiet sleeps. 


With proud decay behind brownstone 
The past it thinks is still its own. 


It never weeps, 


But wears with just a little smirk 
Its lace of rusty iron work— 
Genteelly old. 


They would not dare to let it know 
The comfort of a bungalow 
When nights are cold. 


They could not face it when, forlorn, 
Its spirit broke beneath their scorn. 
They were afraid 


Their leaving it would be its doom; 
So, gathering in one heated room, 
They always stayed. 
Doris FALK 


A poem about mother can be an effort 
of such sirupy sentimentality that it is not 
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worthy of consideration as poetry, however 
much love the young poet has striven to ex. 
press. That sentiment need not be smoth. 
ered by sentimentality the following poem 
will show: 
My Mother’s Hands 

My mother’s hands are rough and marked with 

lines— 
Blunt-fingered, square. Perhaps you would not think 
To look at them again. 
Yet once I saw a gnarled oak tree 


Lift fingers to the sky. I looked again 
And found it beautiful. 


My mother’s hands were never meant to pose 
In idleness but to grow strong with toil. 
Once I saw some brown men 

Tow a boat—their bodies bright, 

Their muscles bulged, from labor glistening— 
And found them beautiful. 


My mother’s hands are fashioned as if God 
Somewhere had found and touched and made them 

so 
From humblest pattern, cupped 
And full of life as is the sod, 
That I might know my mother’s tireless hands 
And find them beautiful. 

FRANCES BURKE 


However diligent or enthusiastic a 
teacher in junior high school or senior high 
school might be in encouraging the de- 
velopment of talent, the going is likely to 
be very hard if a foundation has not been 
laid in the elementary school. With ele- 
mentary classes running as high as forty- 
five to fifty pupils, or even more, it is easy 
to see what little opportunity pupils can 
get in the exercise of the imagination. 

If it does not matter to those who control 
the policies of education in a school sys- 
tem, perhaps the imaginations of the 
young will te “stormed away,” according to 
the wishes of those who follow the educa- 
tional philosophy of Dickens’ Thomas 
Gradgrind, “a man of facts and calcula 
tions.” 
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VACATION 


WITH PAY: 


Resort Hotel Work is Fun 


OR THE PAST four years so many teachers 
have asked me, “How did you get that 
job way up there in Maine?” and have 
shown so much interest that it seems to me 
other teachers might like to know how they 
could have a similar experience. 

Four years ago I was restless and bored. 
The war was still being fought on many a 
battlefield, and so many women were doing 
a man-sized job that it seemed a terrible 
waste for me to loaf around all summer for 
ten weeks to rest up for the fall term. I 
didn’t want to go to summer school; I had 
gone for four summers to get my library 
degree and I was fed up. 

So I thought of hotel work. I had always 
liked Maine, especially the coast, but had 
never been able to afford any more than a 
week up there. I thought that with good 
luck I might be able to indulge my love for 
the sea, be of some good to somebody, and 
make a little money. 

All through college I had waited on tables 
in the summer, but this was the extent of my 
hotel work. I picked out about fifteen 
likely sounding hotels along the Maine coast 
and wrote to the manager of each. Since I 
was now too old for waitress work, I was 
totally unprepared for any work in a hotel 
(Do teachers realize how very specialized 
they are?) and said so in my letters. I could 
type with two fingers, and had never had 
a course in bookkeeping, but I was willing 
to try anything. I said that, too. 

Some of the hotels were not opening be- 
cause of the war, and only two offered any 
openings. A hotel in Bar Harbor wanted 
a night watchman, but I had to decline 
that for want of courage. But Sebasco 
Lodge, on Casco Bay, fifty miles north of 


By BEULAH NADLER 
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Portland, was making a new position, a 
combination front clerk and room checker. 
I was offered the job, and I took it. 

I have been there every summer since. I 
wouldn’t take anything for these past four 
summers. I catch the late train out of 
here on graduation night and can’t get there 
fast enough. In the fall I come home as late 
as possible, which in my case happens to 
be just before Labor Day. Our school opens 
the day after. 

I do not come home feeling tired out, but 
rather, refreshed and recreated. I have met 
hundreds of people, and so few of them 
are unpleasant or disagreeable that their 
number is negligible. The manager and his 
force turned out to be the grandest people 
to work for, and I count them and many 
of the guests among my finest friends. I 
work seven days a week from eight in the 
morning until eight at night with some 
time off every day in the morning. I find 
plenty of time to sail, swim, walk, and go 
on lobster picnics. 

Here is the place for me to pursue my 
hobby, which happens to be birds. I have 
spent my entire time off chasing a chestnut 
sided warbler, which teased me all the way 
up the mountain. The towhee wakes me 
in the morning; the hermit thrush sings 
at night, and I never know what will be 
in the tree outside my window—maybe a 
cuckoo, a purple finch, or the ever-present 
chickadee, 

I have met many of the people who are 
native to this region, and I respect and like 
their intrinsic humor and fine intelligence. 
I have come to love the gray fog, the moods 
of the sea, the silhouette of tall spruces 
against the sky, the low-growing sheeps 
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laurel and the put-put of the lobster boats. 
No longer am I necessarily confined dur- 
ing our long winters by four walls and a 
ceiling. For at will I can conjure up for 
myself now-familiar sights and sounds and 
smells. I walk upon soft, springy ground 
under pines that are so tall and thick that 
the sun only reaches through with pale 
purple fingers, and no sound is heard, no 
bird or brook, save the sigh of the wind 
above. I hear the mewing of the gulls 
as they feed on the shore. I catch the shine 
and shimmer of a myriad cobwebs that 
carpet the golf course with gossamer, and 
by noon are gone, gobbled up by the greedy 
sun. I can taste the salt of the spray, thrown 
up by the sea at high tide. And because I 
can remember these things, I am happier in 
my relations with the boys and girls in 
our school. I think I have been a better 
teacher for having had this experience. 
Many teachers have never even considered 
entering another vocation, for they are 
quite happy and content in their own field 
of work and enjoy working with children. 
There are, however, teachers who have 
a normal amount of curiosity about other 
jobs and who would like very much to try 
something different—just for a short time 
perhaps—and particularly a position that 
deals with adults rather than children. 
Teachers often feel, but have no way of 
proving, that an experience in a new and 
entirely different line of work would give 
them a broader view of things, and would 
send them back to school more understand- 
ing and tolerant persons. But it is usually 
impossible for them to find the time to try 
new work. Their education is almost always 
such that they are trained to teach one or 
two particular subjects, and any job in any 
way comparable to teaching in pay and 
position might requiré another year of spe- 
cialized study. Teachers can ill afford this, 
as leaves of absence are usually granted only 
for illness or for further study in education, 
and sabbatical leaves are things to dream 


* With apologies to Richard Hovey. 
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about in most systems. So people in the edu. 

cational world are kept from having a try 
at some new type of work by fear of failure, 
of loss of the job, and by the prospect of 
less salary. 

However, there is a large field of work 
with adults that is peculiarly fitted to teach. 
ers, and here they can have their teaching 
jobs and a new experience, too. This is the 
field of summer resort work. Teachers know 
of this vast area of work, but only so vaguely 
that few ever consider it seriously. When 
they do, they are pleasantly surprised to 
find that many hotel managers consider 
teachers quite superior help. Their back. 
ground of a cultural education, their ability 
to handle people in sudden and unexpected 
situations, their patience developed from 
working with children, and their long sum- 
mer vacation all merge to make the teacher 
an ideal applicant for work in a summer 
hotel. 

Once a teacher has decided that he would 
like to try this new type of work, he must 
ask himself some questions. The first one 
of necessity must be, “Am I willing to give 
up my entire vacation?” If the answer to 
this question must be “No” for one reason 
or another, then he may as well forget 
about the whole thing. No one is any good 
in summer hotel work unless he comes just 
as early as possible—before July 1—and 
stays as late as possible, which should be 
through Labor Day if this can be arranged. 

The second question, “In what part of 
the country would I like to work?” can be 
answered in many ways and to the teacher's 
own satisfaction. A teacher in the Middle 
West may want to work on the Maine 
Coast; perhaps a teacher from Maine has al- 
ways had a yearning for the Great Smokies. 
There are any number of possibilities, and 
here is an excellent opportunity to come to 
know and love some part of the country that 
may well have been just a dream up to this 
time. 

Once the applicant has decided on a 
general locale, he finds many agencies to 
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VACATION WITH Pay: Resort HoTet Work Is Fun 


help him decide upon specific hotels. Al- 
most all states have development commis- 
sions which are more than glad to send out 
literature on the hotels and summer places 
in their state; chambers of commerce have 
done an excellent job of publicizing any 
summer resort spots in their locality, and 
also have literature, The travel sections of 
the Sunday New York Times and the Herald 
Tribune carry advertisements for some very 
fine hotels. Pick out a dozen or more hotels 
or summer places that interest you and 
write to the manager of each one. 

Work is more likely to be obtained in a 
hotel which can accommodate at least two 
hundred guests. Many hotels will have no 
vacancies at all, for a really good resort 
likes to employ the same people year after 
year and the employees want to come back 
too. But there is always the chance that 
some new job has been created. 

The third and last question to be an- 
swered before any letter of application is 
written is, “What type of work am I best 
suited for or what would I prefer to do?” 
Many factors enter into the satisfactory an- 
swer to this question. Ability, interest, edu- 
cation, and experience all play an important 
part. If a teacher is an expert typist, he may 
find work in the office, where there always 
seem to be reams of correspondence to be 
answered, A commercial teacher may be 
just the one to make up the payrolls and 
prepare the bills for the guests. The posi- 
tion of front clerk may interest many appli- 
cants, for it requires no special training. 
But whoever decides on that position must 
really like people, for he will meet every 
guest who arrives and will have to cope with 
many problems. 

The dining room and kitchen offer vari- 
ous and interesting types of work. Many 
summer resorts hire college girls as waitres- 
ses, but a young teacher would not feel out 
of place and would like the work. Dining- 
room hostesses are almost always older, re- 
sponsible persons, and they have a chance 
to meet all the guests. The position of salad 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


For the past four years Miss Nadler 
has spent her summers working in a 
resort hotel in Maine. She offers advice 
on obtaining a similar job to readers 
who may be interested. Readers who 
don’t want to be lured to such a job 
had better beware of the lyric enthusi- 
asm with which Miss Nadler writes of 
her experiences. She teaches in Water- 
town, N. Y., High School. 


girl offers the teacher with a knack for cook- 
ing an almost endless succession of situa- 
tions to test her skill and imagination. 

A vivacious, charming teacher who is 
fond of sports and games would be fine in 
the role of social hostess. Her work is to 
keep the guests happy when they are not 
sleeping or eating. A shy, retiring teacher 
might like and enjoy the work of chamber- 
maid or housekeeper. 

There are not quite as many positions 
available for men as for women, but any- 
one really interested is sure to find some- 
thing that will be just the right one for him. 
Work in the open may be a welcome change 
for a summer from the close confinement 
of the classroom, and there are many such 
jobs around any summer hotel: wood to be 
cut, grass to be mowed, greens to be kept 
in order, and water to be carried to cabins 
or cottages. An athletic man may find work 
as golf instructor, riding master, life guard, 
or boat captain. Night watchmen and night 
clerks are almost always men, although 
work of this type is not so inviting to many 
people because of the hours. 

The letter of application for work in a 
summer resort must be very carefully 
planned. The applicant must realize that he 
is handicapped at the start by lack of train- 
ing and experience, and he has to sell him- 
self to the manager in his first letter. Only 
people who are pleasant, willing, sincere, 
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interested, and gracious can hope to succeed 
in hotel work. Their applications must 
show that they have such qualities as these, 
for in many instances there can be no per- 
sonal interview, The manager is taking a 
chance that the teacher will be good for his 
establishment. 

Hotel work can give to teachers one of 
the finest vacations they have ever had. The 
work itself is not very difficult, but the 
hours are long. People on vacation expect to 
be fed and entertained seven days a week, 
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not five. But every position allows som: 
time off each day, and a worker will fing 
that he has plenty of time to swim, wal, f 
sail, and to indulge in his hobbies. 

In the course of a summer he will mee 
hundreds of people, all intent on a good 
time. Most of them will be nice folks, and 
some of them will become life-long friends, 
The teacher will return to his classroom 
with a fresh outlook on life, experience in 
a new line of work, a skin-full of real vita. 
mins, and money in his pocket. 


Recently They Said: 


Recipe for a Teacher 


Select a young and pleasing personality; drain 
off all mannerisms of voice, dress, or deportment; 
pour over it a mixture of equal parts of the wisdom 
of Solomon, the courage of young David, the strength 
of Samson, and the patience of Job; season with 
the salt of experience, the pepper of animation, 
the oil of sympathy, and a dash of humor; stew 
for about four years in a hot classroom, testing 
occasionally with the fork of criticism thrust in by 
a principal or superintendent. When done to a 
turn, garnish with a small salary and serve hot to 
the community.—Current Concepts, quoted in High 
Points. 


A Recurring Problem 


Civic training in public schools is not a new 
problem. One hundred fifty years ago our founding 
fathers were vitally concerned about the establish- 
ment of schools to train for civic competence under 
the newly established government. 

Fifty-two years ago in Madison, Wis., the fol- 
lowing statement was written in the annual report 
of the superintendent of schools: 

“There has come to be a general feeling that 
our public schools are not doing all that should 
be done to fit for citizenship. There is a conviction 
that there has been too much of the theory and 
too little of practice, too much of the abstract and 
too little of the concrete.” 

One might well ask, why should training in 
citizenship be a recurring problem? Why was it a 
major problem 150 years ago, 50 years ago, and 
why is it today? I submit two reasons: first, citizen- 


ship in a democracy must be learned anew by each 
generation. It cannot be inherited. Second, good 
citizenship in our American democracy is a highly 
civilized, complex, and difficult-to-learn kind of 
citizenship. It is not a primitive, simple, easily 
learned type of behavior.—PHitie H. FALK in Wis. 
consin Journal of Education. 


Health Illiteracy 


Illiteracy among high-school students with respect 
to positive health measures should constitute as 
great a challenge to you as ignorance concerning 
the three R's, yet questionnaire studies reveal an 
appalling amount of ignorance concerning ordinary 
health facts, to say nothing of failure to utilize this 
information for the improvement of their health. 
Of a hundred adults approached during the course 
of a recent industrial X-ray survey in one of Chi- 
cago’s large establishments, an average of two out 
of every hundred was able to give an intelligent 
answer when asked the purpose of the tuberculin 
test. 

The shelves of corner drug stores are filled with 
stocks of Peruna, Carter's Little Liver Pills, Lydia 
Pinkham's Compound, and dozens of other similar 
nostrums, largely because of attitudes passed on 
from generation to generation by sincere but mis- 
guided members of society who react emotionally 
to problems concerning the human body and its 
care. As a nation we spend approximately four 
hundred million dollars annually for nostrums, 
fake healing appliances, and fabulous cures by 
healers, cultists, and irregular representatives of 
the healing arts.—Eart E. Ktrinscuminr in The 
Phi Delta Kappan. 
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iIDRAMATICS correlated 
with LITERATURE 


MELVIN LEVINE 


N MANY SCHOOLS in the country, the 
| ones extracurricular activity is the 
dramatic organization. And in many 
schools, one of the most difficult courses to 
teach is literature. How to combine these 
two, to the benefit of both, was accom- 
plished by Freshman Players, first-year stu- 
dent group of Temple University Theatre, 
Philadelphia. 

Last year Madge Skelly, assistant director 
of the University Theatre, instituted a pro- 
gram of classic drama representing samples 
of the theatre on an international scale. The 
result has been gratifying to student 
audiences as well as to members of the 
organization. 

Miss Skelly, featured player at Harbor 
Playhouse, Marion, Mass., last summer, be- 
lieves a classical program offers the student 
a sample not only of the history of the 
theatre, but of the whole world. 

“We try to do a non-commercial program 
aimed at the audience and the players,” 
she explained. “We wish to present plays 
from all nations, not merely those of the 
American theatre. Our program is designed 
to acquaint students with a general history 
of other countries and peoples in other 
times.” 

Last year Freshman Players presented six 
plays, varying from Shakespearian tragedy 
to English fantasy, and students clamored 
for more. The plays included He Who Gets 
Slapped, a modern Russian play; Our 
Town, a modern American play; Romeo 
and Juliet, a classical tragedy; Dear Brutus, 
a modern English fantasy; Playboy of the 
Western World, an Irish comedy, and No 
More Peace, a German satire set to music. 


When the plays were first selected, drama 
students were disappointed. Like members 
of Templayers, senior group of the Univer- 
sity Theatre, they had expected to do con- 
temporary plays with “box-office appeal.” 
Besides, they argued, the plays wouldn't 
draw an audience; people didn’t care for 
classic drama anymore. 

Reluctantly the cast for the early produc- 
tions began rehearsals. As they became 
more familiar with their roles, they rapidly 
grew more enthusiastic. “Say,” one said, 
“this is real theatre!” And when the plays 
were presented to the public, the audience 
voiced similar exclamations. 

Many students who had previously con- 
sidered Shakespeare as a necessary evil in 
English literature class began studying with 
real interest. Others, who had formerly 
thought of classics as dust-gathering period 
pieces, were pleasantly surprised to discover 
that the problems which concerned people 
of past centuries were much the same as 
those of our own society. 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


While this article deals with a pro- 
gram on the college-freshman level, it 
reports some results of value to high- 
school people. Plays that are great lit- 
erature are better “box-office” than 
many of us suppose. And the featuring 
of such plays in the school’s dramatics 
program has a beneficial effect on stu- 
dents’ work in literature classes. Mr. 
Levine is a student at Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Plays for which failure was predicted by 
those who declared “the classics are not 
box-office” became immediate successes. 
Romeo and Juliet, which was produced as 
a laboratory experiment, played for two 
nights to capacity audiences. No More 
Peace, termed a “propaganda piece” by 
skeptics, was the most popular Freshman 
Players production of the season. Students 
liked the program; even more, they appre- 
ciated it. 

This year five more plays of a similar 
nature have been scheduled. They are 
Master Pierre Patelin, a fifteenth-century 
French farce; The Blue Bird, a Belgian 
fantasy; Hedda Gabbler, a Norwegian 
tragedy; Shakespeare’s Macbeth; and, as a 
final production, either an Italian or a 
Spanish play. 

In addition, Freshman Players will pre- 
sent The Other Kingdom, an original 
Lenten drama written by Miss Skelly. 

Carried out. over a four-year period, this 
program serves a threefold purpose. To the 
actor, it provides an opportunity to gain 
valuable experience and knowledge of the 
theatre; to both actor and audience it pre- 
sents examples of drama they ordinarily 
wouldn't be acquainted with; and it in- 
creases the student’s familiarity with and 
appreciation of great literature of various 
countries. 

All the plays are staged as laboratory 
productions, thus affording members the 
opportunity to experiment with their roles, 
try various interpretations, and study tech- 
nique under actual conditions. 

The value of such a plan was evidenced 
this summer, when two students attained 
professional status at the Harbor Play- 
house. Both are now members of Actors’ 
Equity Association. 

The experience these students have ob- 
tained in Freshman Players was invaluable, 
they asserted. The diverse roles each had 
portrayed in laboratory productions had 
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prepared them for the strenuous schedule 
demanded in the straw circuit. Called upon 
to do a new play each week, to do make-up 
and technical work in addition to acting 
the extensive work in student plays had 
provided them with the necessary knovw. 
how. Fred Trent, a junior at Temple, has 
already been appointed stage manager of 
Harbor Playhouse for next season. Robert 
Graham, also a junior, will be one of the 
leading actors at Fairhaven, Mass., Theatre, 
next summer. 

To the non-acting student, the program 
has been equally rewarding. He has become 
a more discriminating theatre-goer and a 
more discerning critic. The program has 
enabled many students to appreciate the 
dynamic force of the theatre, and to become 
more familiar with the fascinating history of 
drama. 

As a result, students have also turned to 
a more leisurely study of classical literature. 
Where previously they may have scanned, 
now they read. Familiar with the powerful 
dialogue of Romeo and Juliet, a student 
can enjoy more fully the cunning Iago in 
Othello. 

In other subjects, too, students find their 
familiarity with great plays valuable. 
French students studying the plays of Cor- 
neille and Racine have a more comprehen- 
sive understanding of the French theatre, 
having seen Master Pierre Patelin. A stu- 
dent studying the rise of Fascism in con- 
temporary history gains an insight into the 
anti-Fascist struggle after seeing No More 
Peace. 

“A play doesn’t become a great play,” 
insists Miss Skelly, “unless it has universal 
quality that will appeal to any person who 
has taste, if he will only give the play a 
chance.” 

The wise student will “give it a chance,” 
and the resultant knowledge and enjoy- 
ment will be one of the most rewarding 
experiences in his life. 
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They Graduate to 
BARRED WINDOWS 


By 
NEAL R. MERRITT 


ANY ERRORS OF omission recalled them- 
selves forcibly to my mind as I reread 
the numerous letters from my ex-pupil now 
confined in a state institution for the crim- 
inally insane. Our correspondence had been 
especially important to me, and according 
to the superintendent of the institution, my 
letters had been very stimulating to the pa- 
tient in a constructive way. He needed 
many such normal contacts to rebuild his 
confidence. 

Now for the first time in fifteen years 
I was to visit him personally. I wondered 
whether more visits to his strange home 
might not have made a visit to him in this 
institution unnecessary. 

We had made frequent short trips to- 
gether during our school years, trips which 
his letters assured me had been bright mo- 
ments in his drab existence. Now we were 
to make a trip into memories both pleasant 
and painful. In a barred-in world we were 
to try to find again our real world whose 
boundaries were set only by our experi- 
ences, vicarious and actual. 

My ex-pupil faced me across the little 
table and we chatted as freely as two men 
can when an armed guard is listening care- 
fully to everything that is said. 

Even at ten years of age the boy had 
realized that school was an escape from his 
almost unbearable home life. He could do 
nothing to change his unusual home en- 
vironment. What little boy can? But he 
had sensed the difference, and longed for 
normal childhood companions and con- 
tacts. His crippled mother knew his prob- 
lems, but she was unable to do more than 
suggest remedies. She and he read con- 


The problem of 
psychoneurotics 


stantly—a world of books—and saw little of 
the concrete world. 

For the eight years after I last saw him, 
he attended the public schools, and was 
graduated from high school—not with 
honors, but in the upper quartile. He had 
not enjoyed high school, his teachers said; 
he had just endured it. It had been just 
so many more books, still without reality. 

The summer after his graduation from 
high school something within his mind had 
caused him to act in a socially unacceptable 
manner. After the public trial, conviction, 
and sentence to life imprisonment, the ex- 
aminers had decided that mental illness, not 
meanness had caused his trouble. 

Physicians skilled in treatment of mental 
disease had effected a satisfactory cure and 
were now observing the results carefully. 
This ex-pupil of mine was happy, busy 
every hour of the day, and relieved that 
his thoughts and reactions are again nor- 
mal. Soon he will, in all probability, again 
be a regular member of society. 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Mr. Merritt recently visited a former 
pupil who was in a hospital for the 
criminally insane. Years before he had 
recognized the boy’s uneasy situation, 
and had tried to help him—but it 
hadn't been enough. What is “enough,” 
and what is our responsibility in pro- 
viding it for unstable pupils? Mr. Mer- 
ritt is associate professor of history at 
Manchester College, North Manches- 
ter, Ind. 
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Perhaps this young man’s case is extraor- 
dinary. Certainly his home life was. So was 
the crime which took him out of society. 
But, if the state examiners are correct, the 
crime came from a diseased mind, and dis- 
ease can be prevented. 

Could we, his teachers, have foreseen the 
conditions which would lead to the tempo- 
rary unbalancing of his mind? Could we 
have channelled his activities into ways 
that would have developed stability? 
Though we could not have changed his 
home life, could not we have given him 
outside interests and outlooks to compen- 
sate for his enforced seclusion? Do we class- 
room teachers, with our overcrowded sched- 
ules, owe a responsibility to our pupils 
which reaches beyond the classroom? 

Assuming that we do owe and should 
share in the responsibility for the complete- 
ly developed personality of our students, 
how can we best reach those who seem to 
fall outside the boundaries of normal, run- 
of-the-mill pupils? 

Opportunity classes, in systems large 
enough to maintain them, relieve the regu- 
lar teachers of their special problem chil- 
dren. In the small system the responsibility 
cannot be shifted; it can only be neglected, 
or accepted. In our day of mass education 
can the sympathetic personality of the in- 
structor permeate each individual in his 
charge to the extent that that individual 
is correctly stimulated and guided in his 
thinking? We cannot change the conditions 
of life under which each pupil lives, but 
can we not enable each to look upon his 
own situation both in its detail and in its 
entirety? When this is done both the indi- 
vidual and society will be enriched. 

Such an outlook upon education will 
take the class outside of the classroom into 
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everwidening vistas of concentric neighbor. 
hoods. Into the schoolroom will come citi- 
zens from every part of the earth and every 
phase of time—past, present, and fu. 
ture. Materials—and problems—will be 
unlimited. Practical considerations will 
place the only limit upon activities. 

Any person who can contribute becomes 
a co-teacher. Any person with an urge to 
learn becomes a fellow student. Textbooks, 
trips, and talks become tools for opening 
the hitherto closed world with its unknown 
limitless wonders. 

Repression should be replaced by guided 
expansion, conformity by wise stimulation, 
if the pupils in our care are to face us, and 
the whole world, with a joyful challenge in- 
stead of a contentious challenge, or frustra- 
tion, in their eyes. 

To do away with the rising need for walls 
with barred windows, we must teach out- 
side the walls of the classroom, as well as 
inside. The pupil who is to live in the 
world must get out into and study the 
world, become a part of it under expert and 
sympathetic guidance. Much of this can be 
done inside the four walls of the ordinary 
classroom, if the windows of understanding 
and contact are opened. Letters to those of 
distant places give us acquaintances where 
they are most needed—outside of ourselves. 
A trip to the bakery, or the county seat, 
takes us into a new world. A local merchant 
or a returned traveller coming into the 
classroom is an ambassador from distant 
lands. 

Walls are never without opening, and 
the inventive teacher should and can bring 
the world in and take the class out through 
those openings until the whole world be- 
comes a part of each, with nothing to bar 
anyone from all of its parts. 


As matters stand in the state [California] at present, there is scarcely one public secondary 
school with a library adequate to meet the reading needs and instructional needs of present 
student bodies——Henry C. Mecxet in California Journal of Secondary Education. 
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MUSEUM VISITS: 


Planned Schedule for Art Students 


By 
M. ANTOINETTE RITTER 


N THE FALL of 1946, a regular program 
I of art-museum visits was initiated for 
the art-major students of Southern High 
School, Baltimore, Md. Each visit has a 
definite purpose, planned in advance and 
made clear to the students. 

Every Monday afternoon, the students 
and the instructor arrive at the Walters 
Art Gallery at 1:15, and are met by Miss 
Frances Gore, associate director of educa- 
tion of the institution. She then develops 
with the class an understanding and appre- 
ciation of the art of the particular historic 
period to be studied that day. During the 
discussion each week we learn of some of 
the historical aspects of the day’s problems, 
stress being placed on the art qualities, the 
materials that were used, and how they 
were handled. 

For example, in the Egyptian room we 
note the simplicity of pattern, the char- 
acteristic colors—yellow ochre, terra cotta, 
bluegreen, blue, and black—in Egyptian 
carvings, sculpture, and painted tomb deco- 
rations. Characteristics peculiar to Egyp- 
tian art are pointed out, and similarities 
to modern art and the arts of intervening 
periods are also noted. The student's at- 
tention is pivoted specifically on the char- 
acteristics of Egyptian art that are typically 
Egyptian. He is asked to observe any carry- 
over from Egyptian design and pattern to 
design of the present day. Attention is here 
focused on the continuity of an art pattern 
—qualities that are common to art objects of 
all ages and nations, and the utilization of 
these observations of past ages and nations 
in pattern, form, and design of our own 
civilization. 


Schedule of Gallery Tours 

Sept. 23:-Egyptian Art. General characteristics. Em- 
phasis placed on sculpture. Supervised sketching 
of sculpture. 

Sept. 30: Greek Art. General characteristics. Em- 
phasis placed on sculpture. 

Oct. 7: Roman Art. General characteristics. Empha- 
sis placed on sculpture. 

Oct. 14: Mediaeval Art. General characteristics. 
Emphasis placed on the Manuscripts and Ivory 
carvings. 

Oct. 21: Italian Renaissance. General characteristics. 
Emphasis given to painting, and the contributions 
of various artists and schools to later painting. 

Oct. 28: The Renaissance in the North—Flemish, 
German, and Dutch Art. General characteristics 
of each school and emphasis given to painting. 

Nov. 4: Painting in the 17th and 18th centuries. 
General characteristics of the period. 

Nov. 11: French painting in the igth century. 
General characteristics, with emphasis on the 
aims and techniques of artists of this group and 
their influence on modern painting. 

After an approximate hour of gallery 
tour and talk, each student is encouraged 
to make sketches of objects in the gallery 
that he has observed during the day. The 
sketches are made with specific purposes 
in mind. 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Art-major classes of Southern High 
School, Baltimore, Md., visit a local 
art museum a number of times each 
semester. The program of each visit is 
organized around one problem in art 
appreciation and understanding. The 
efficiency of this plan is explained by 
Miss Ritter, who is chairman of the 
art department of the school. 
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In our first visit the sketches were (1) 
a human form, (2) a bird form, (g) an 
animal form, (4) some inanimate object. 
Students were asked to note the differences 
in form and structure. For example, in 
bird and animal forms they were asked to 
notice how far over the legs the chest ex- 
tends forward. The strengthening of the 
powers of observation, then, is a constant 
aim of our work. 

The sketches were rapid, with dominant 
lines and characteristics carried out. The 
homework assignment was to draw from 
life one animal—perhaps a cat, dog, or 
bird—and one person. Various positions 
were suggested, but minimum requirements 
were exacted from each pupil. Those with 
more time and ability were asked to ex- 
pand the program. Since many of our boys 
and girls work after school, care had to be 
exercised by the teacher in demands made 
on the students’ outside time. 

In the classroom during the next two 
periods, we had about a five-minute re- 
view of the information remembered or 
noted as a result of the lesson at the gal- 
lery. This was followed, during succeeding 
weeks, by a series of lessons in the class- 
room, based on gallery visits. A costume- 
design problem was also based on the 
Egyptian, Greek, and Roman studies. Cos- 
tumes of later periods were used as source 
material. 

Other problems that we planned and 
executed were the results of the observa- 
tions and sketches of jewelry. A simple 
bracelet with an etched design was made. 
Other costume jewelry was attempted; 
lapel pins of leather and copper were made. 
For a sculpture problem, one student de- 
signed and incised a relief pattern on plas- 
ter, and learned thereby how to mix, pour, 
and handle plaster, how to incise the de- 
sign, and how to color. 

The study of the Renaissance period pro- 
vided source material for a painting prob- 
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lem. For the study and appreciation of the 
Mediaeval period, the illuminated manu. 
scripts were selected because of the ex. 
cellence of the Walters Art Gallery's 
lection. The students made portfolios and 
scrapbooks or photograph albums as an 
outgrowth of their visit. 

Other periods provided source material 
for additional activities. An effort was made 
to include the manipulation of various 
other materials by the time we had made 
all of our scheduled visits to the gallery. 

The opportunity of making the visits 
has been enthusiastically embraced by the 
students, and has resulted already in im- 
proved sketching habits and a keener ap. 
preciation of the arts of the past and the 
continuity of man’s efforts to improve his 
surroundings. 

As preparation for the visits and to de- 
rive maximum benefits, the students are in- 
formed of our aims. The pictures that we 
made were of the quick-sketch variety. The 
students knew that they had a certain num- 
ber of sketches to make in a required 
number of minutes. This system helps to 
eliminate superfluous lines, and at the same 
time has a tendency to keep dominant line 
and pattern. The sketching and review were 
used to focus the students’ attention on the 
dominant features of that period's assign- 
ment. 

The enthusiasm for and enjoyment of 
the program by the students enabled us to 
cover an ever-widening territory of knowl- 
edge and appreciation of the arts, and pro- 
vided the boys and girls with a deeper in- 
sight into the culture of other ages and 
other peoples. 

These regularly scheduled visits to the 
gallery breed in the student a familiarity 
with the gallery collections, and break down 
the occasional reluctance on the part of a 
student even to enter an art museum. A 
friendliness existed after the visits which 
had not existed before. 
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MAGIC SPELL: 


Mnemonic Tricks for Your Students 
By DONALD S. KLOPP 


OR OVER SEVENTEEN years this writer has 
Freen reading the imprecations of both 
scondary-school and college authorities 
against the poor spelling habits of youth 
today. Can anything practical be done 
about these habits? 

Perhaps nothing practical, but something 
impractical, something a trifle magical with 
a faint aura of hocus-pocus. All the saner 
things have been tried and found wanting: 
word lists, special demon groupings, rules, 
syllabication, pronunciation exercises, visu- 
alization, contextual usage, and the like. 

In apparent desperation we might try 
reviving an idea from the almost defunct 
theory of mnemonics, which is defined as 
the art or science of aiding the memory. 
Despite considerable pressure, mnemonics 
is not quite out of this world completely. 
If, for example, you were quickly to ask 
a friend of yours how many days there 
are in October, May, March, and April, 
the chances are tremendous that he would 
ay, “That’s easy. Wait a minute—Thirty 
days hath September . . .” Eventually you 
would get your answer, second-handed as 
it were. He, even as you and I, is supporting 
himself on a mnemonic crutch. In other 
words, he is borrowing from the laws of 
association to obtain a “fixing device.” 

In secondary school the average pupil 
stands in need of some mnemonic crutches 
to shore up sagging spelling. If he is average, 
he can spell thousands of words correctly, 
yet be a rather proficient misspeller. A 
careful investigation would show that he 
is misspelling the same words time after 
time. Indeed, he may studiously have been 
practicing varying forms of the same word 
for the past ten years. 


It is easy to call such a person lazy or 
careless or, on humid days, even stupid. Is 
it true? Wouldn’t adults, in their more 
veracious moments, also have to admit that 
although they can spell thousands of words, 
there are some that they have been mis- 
spelling (We're not just sure of them, you 
know!) since the days of the first Roosevelt? 

It isn’t laziness, either. We look them up 
dutifully or, if it’s nothing to be ashamed 
of, ask our wives. Then we write the word 
correctly, look at it long, utter a few 
sulphurous promises about next time, and, 
in short, “learn” it. The next time we have 
occasion to write the same word, back we 
go again through the same procedure, 
though perhaps adding a little more fervor 
to step three. After a decade we succeed 
in wearing out that certain page in the 
dictionary and our wives’ tempers, some- 
times both. 

At this point we might call for a magic 
spell, for a mnemonic. If we can make 
some association among the word, its spell- 
ing, and some third entity—even nonentity 
—we will remember all three better than if 
we had looked it up in a dictionary. Some 
years ago the writer was discussing the psy- 
chology of mnemonics with a class, and get- 
ting them to admit their inability to spell 
certain words (like grammar). Several ad- 
mitted that they had been unsure of the 
spelling of grammar for more than six years. 
To encourage them to speak, the writer 
freely confessed that he too had certain 
words which it seemed he was forever look- 
ing up in the dictionary. One such word was 
guarantee. 

A girl in the class said, “Oh, that’s easy 
to remember. Can you spell guard?” 
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“Why, yes, that’s easy: g-u-a-r-d.” 

“Then,” added the pupil, “how can you 
forget it? Your guarantee is your guard.” 

It need hardly be added here that the 
smudge marks in the writer’s dictionary, 
at the top of the page headed “guar-”, have 
at long last begun to fade out. 

Before listing a number of the magic 
crutches that pupils have found helpful 
in the past, it might be well to issue a few 
cautions. An association for one person is 
not always good for another. The associa- 
tions you think up for yourself are better 
than the claimed masterpieces of others. 
Most important of all, the more startling, 
the stranger, the weirder an association is, 
the better it will be remembered. They 
certainly ought to be more startling and 
impressive than the connotation of the word 
per se.* 

The following list contains examples of 
mnemonics new and old in the field of 
spelling. You can easily go on from here 
with ideas for your own personal spelling 
demons, as well as for any Satanic favorites 
that may sport about in your pupils’ papers. 


l 
e 
t 


t 
. Stationery 


stationary 
t 


. weird—It almost sounds like WE when 
you say it! 
. all right—How would alwrong look to 
you? 
. hear—You have to use your EAR for 
this one. 
. capitOl-You can even see the dome 
in it. 
. principal—He should be your pal; if 
he isn’t, you can wish it, at least. 
. nickel—The usual price charged to ride 
on one in N.Y.C. 
*“No device which works is too simple or too 
ridiculous to be tried.”"—Charles Swain Thomas, 
The Teaching of English in the Secondary School. 


(Other authorities, including Vizetelly, Opdycke, 
and Ward, concur.) 
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8. 
9. 


House 


there—Easy to find, just here and there 

together—the objective of many males: 
to get her. When the objective is won, 
they are together. 


. tenant—as crowded as an ant in an anty 


nest. 


. Separates—Pa rates 100% on this one, 
. whose—Who possesses the hose? Easy on 


this one. 


. independent—We made quite a dent 


in England in 1776. 


. villain—He is often hiding in her villa, 
. altar—Easy to get stuck on this one, 


especially when you're led to one, 


. piece—Slice the first piece thin. 
- gram mar—Anyone can spell the firs 


half. Copy the second part from the 
first, in reverse order. 


i 


. existence 


laboratory—a place for careful work. 


. complement 


t 
e 


. currant—You wouldn't find an_ insect 


near an electric current, would you? 


. noticeable—The wrong way would put 


a CABLE in the word, making it 
almost unpronounceable. 


. arctic—found near the top of the great 


circle. 


. embarrass—When you say the alphabet, 


one r goes with one 5s; therefore, it 
would be logical to have two 1's go 
with two s’s. Or maybe you'd better 
make your own mnemonic. 


. village—Very logical to find a village 


built around a villa. 


. desert (n.) & dessert (n.)—A desert is 2 


dry, arid, place, not much to it; 4 
place to get through as quickly a 
possible. On the other hand, you 
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linger longer over dessert, even when 
you write it. 

97. witch—We itch to think of it. On the 
other hand, which is very much like 
who. 

98. misspell—No wonder the girls don’t 
have much trouble with this one! 
They’re in league. 

29. accommodate—This is best remembered 
together with the word recommend, 
another demon. Accommodate is the 
bigger word. No wonder it can ac- 
commodate a few more letters. 

go. too—One pupil said he could remember 
this one because the sound of it is 
usually longer than the sound of to; 
it’s about as long as the call of an 
owl and can be made to resemble 
one (if you draw a long “t” bar over 
the “o’s” and put a dot inside each 
“o”). 

ji. angel—Think of the word angelic which 
comes from it. If misspelled, angelic 
could hardly be pronounced. 

gz. Jones’ and James’—Do those who write 
it Jone’s and Jame’s know that they 
have no right to change a person’s 
name to Mr. Jone or Mr. Jame? 

33. does—Connect it up in some fantastic 
way with deer, with a doe, with a 
whole herd of does. 

34. privilege—Protect your school privileges. 
Keep your i's on your privileges. 

35 The hardest spelling rule concerns when 
to double a final consonant and when 
not to. Those who cannot under- 
stand this five-part rule can often see, 
through inductive learning, how a 
single consonant favors a long sound 
and a double consonant a short 
sound. Examples will make it clear: 


hated—hatted 
mated—matted 
fated—fatted 
rated—“ratted” 


bated—batted 
dined—dinned 
planed—planned 
writing—written 


36. The most difficult, almost clueless 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


There are some words that throw us 
when we try to spell them, no matter 
how many times we look them up, says 
Mr. Klopp. For years he has been rely- 
ing on the old-fashioned method of 
mnemonics to help his pupils plug the 
gaps in their spelling ability. He offers 
36 examples of memory aids to show 
you what can be done with the “art or 
science of aiding the memory” in spell- 
ing. Mr. Klopp is administrative assist- 
ant in Scott High School, East Orange, 
N. J. 


words, are the scores of ie and ei 
words. Here again, most of us must 
admit we don’t really know how to 
spell the words in isolation; we know 
some mnemonic, some magic charm 
to cast out our bad spells. Five of 
these magic charms are listed below. 
Any one that is thoroughly under- 
stood will help. The -first (a) is most 
inclusive, has very few exceptions: 
a. Use i before e 
Except after c, 
Or when sounded like a, 
As in neighbor and weigh; 
Also their, height, and leisure, 
Weird, seize, and seizure. 
b. Celia (e follows c; i follows 1) 
c. Alice 
d. Ice 
e. Sometimes an anecdote will be 
better still. Try the one about the 
exasperated teacher who was hav- 
ing no luck teaching the ie’s and 
ei’s. As a last resort he scratched 
his head and decided to write in 
large letters the two main ideas 
of the lesson. On the board he 
wrote “II—cE” and thundered, “If 
you only could get that into your 
heads; you'd never forget it!” 
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NE SUMMER I worked for six weeks in 
O a glass factory. My job was “on the 
floor,” a common laborer’s work consisting 
chiefly of sorting and packing articles made 
from glass. 

The most important part of the work was 
being able to pick out quickly and accu- 
rately the good articles—those which came 
up to specifications in every way—and pack 
them into boxes. Of almost equal import- 
ance was the ability to pick out and throw 
away the bad ones—those with flaws of any 
kind which would make them unfit for sale. 

One had to learn to spot the bad ones 
instantly in order to pack enough of the 
good ones to keep up a good packing 
average. If, occasionally, in the process of 
getting out the required number of boxes, 
a good one was thrown away, it was a 
matter of little concern, for the “cullet” 
was melted and used over again. 

Recently during the mad rush of a day in 
school, where class followed class to the 
tune of almost two hundred boys and girls 
between the hours of 8:30 and 3:15—each 
class with its quota of: “I forgot my book,” 
“Do you have a pencil I may borrow?” “I 
did my assignment, but I left it at home,” 
etc., etc.—the noisy days of the factory came 
back to me. 

Here was another phase of mass produc- 
tion, our public school educational system. 
Here was an endless belt of boys and girls, 
class after class, day after day, and year 
after year—passing under the teacher’s eye 
and heart. 

The two belts, industry and_public- 
school education, possess similarities. There 
is the same endless movement, requiring a 


THE GLASS FACTORY 


—and mass production in school 


By DESTA RUTH COLE 
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definite speed to fulfill the requirements, 
the “good” and “bad” to be spotted in each 
case, and yes, believe it or not, a surpris. 
ingly similar scale of financial reward. 

But there is one big difference. The 
teacher is dealing with flesh and blood arti- 
cles, with boys and girls whose personalities 
are as varied as the human race. The goods 
the educator handles are future citizens- 
homemakers, scientists, artists, poets, and 
tomorrow's leaders of religious, social, and 
political affairs. The teacher deals chiefly 
with ideas, interests, and whims—thos 
qualities which make up the good and the 
bad of the youth of our land. 

A teacher must spot the bad just as 
quickly and as accurately as the factory 
worker does among electric bulbs, but with 
infinitely more patience, skill, and under- 
standing. He must attempt to weed out the 
imperfections, correct the weaknesses, and 
replace the undesirable traits of these 
human products. How simple would be the 
task if the teacher could throw into the 
discard, for remodeling, those pieces which 
failed to measure up to specifications, a 
the factory worker tosses into the cullet the 
imperfect products, with never a second 
thought for their fate! 

And how much more satisfactory the 
work would be if social status in the com 
munity or the financial returns indicated 
in any substantial manner the importance 
of the educational worker as compared with 
the industrial worker. With wages scarcely 
above those of the common laborer in many 
fields, and with a social status rating them 
in some folk’s eyes as poor saps, thousands 
of loyal and conscientious teachers strive 
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to produce the best type of product on the 
assembly line of the modern public-school 
system. 

Every improvement which has come to 
the individual, or to society, has had its 

ice in terms of money, time, or effort, 
sometimes all three, Usually we are willing 
to pay the price. Occasionally, however, the 
individual or the group comes to take for 
granted such evidences of progress as 
liberty, democracy, or the benefits of free 
public education. Industry pays its laborers 
good wages these days to sort and pack 
products for the consumer market, work 
requiring a good eye, a quick hand, and a 
strong body. Society pays its teachers little 
more for the all-important task of helping 
to fashion the human products which will 
shape the future of the world. 

Mass production, whether in business or 
in public education, has similarities. There 
isan endless procession of goods, a standard 
pattern of perfection, and a cash reward 
based as much upon quantity as upon 
quality of achievement. But there is a vast 
difference which the public has not always 
realized. The teacher helps to mold human 
minds, hearts, and attitudes, not into identi- 
cal fixed patterns, but into personalities 
capable of taking their places in society and 
helping to raise the level of human progress. 

The teacher seldom works chiefly for the 
pay check, but he must pay for what he 
gets, as does anyone else. The public expects 
a good appearance which the salary scale 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


Miss Cole’s summer work in a glass 
factory made such an impression on 
her that she began comparing it with 
her regular work as a teacher. There 
are similarities and differences, and to 
the author one of the distressing simi- 
larities is in the matter of salaries. Miss 
Cole, who invites you to a production- 
line tour, teaches in Bradford, Pa., 
Junior High School. 


makes difficult and often impossible. Conse- 
quently, many teachers have left the educa- 
tional field for other fields where the pay 
is higher, and the responsibilities and nerve 
strain are often far less. 

Society expects far more of its teachers 
than of its industrial workers. Why, then, 
should it not expect to pay them accord- 
ingly? How can it hope to hold persons who 
can and will accept responsibilities which 
sometimes parents themselves are not will- 
ing to shoulder—if it pays them less than 
unskilled or semi-skilled workmen? 

The serious shortage of good teachers in 
the past few years has caused the thinking 
public to realize that society, as well as the 
individual, will get just that for which it 
is willing to pay. History will decide 
whether we have been willing to pay the 
price of progress. 


Down to Earth at Last 


One of the metropolitan newspapers recently re- 
ported an experience a New York plumber had 
with the Bureau of Standards in Washington. The 
gentleman wrote that he had found hydrochloric 
acid good for cleaning out clogged drain pipes. 

The bureau replied: “The efficacy of hydro- 
chloric acid is indisputable, but the corrosive resi- 
due is incompatible with metallic permanence.” 

The happy plumber replied he was glad the 
bureau agreed with him. 


The bureau, intent on spoiling the taxpayer's 
pipe dream, came back with: “We cannot assume 
responsibility for the production of toxic and 
noxious residue with hydrochloric acid and suggest 
you use an alternative procedure.” 

When the plumber still appeared blissfully una- 
ware of the bureau's true advice, the flustered 
bureaucrat finally exploded: “Don't use hydro- 
chloric acid. It eats hell out of the pipes.”—SAmMuEL 
BeckorF in High Points. 
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S%— SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST —~< 


Edited by THE STAFF 


TALENT: Results of the 7th Annual Science 
Talent Search throw some light on the problem of 
equality of educational opportunity. The 40 high- 
school students who won trips to Washington, D.C., 
to compete for Westinghouse Science Scholarships 
came from 16 states. Two-thirds of the 48 states were 
not represented. No winner came from the area of 
Southern states. Of the 40 winners, 60% came from 
7 states that have comparatively high expenditures 
per pupil. One-third of the winners were from the 
New York City school system. Apparently “science 
talent” is a product of good science teaching facili- 
ties. 


AUDIO-VISUAL: Extensive awards of audio- 
visual equipment and supplies will be presented dur- 
ing National Audio-Visual Education Week, October 
25-30, 1948, to schools and school systems cited as do- 
ing exceptional work in audio-visual education, an- 
nounces the Department of Secondary Teachers of 
the National Education Association. Awards will be 
made “especially at the secondary level,” as the 
Department's survey showed that high schools are 
the most active in developing audio-visual programs. 
Commercial firms in the field are donating the prizes. 
The list of award items, still incomplete, already 
totals almost $20,000 in value. It is planned that 
many of the schools cited for awards will be de- 
veloped as demonstration centers where the newest 
audio-visual materials, equipment, and procedures 
may be seen. 


SINGLE SALARY: The age-old practice of salary 
bargaining with each individual teacher in a ma- 
jority of Ohio school systems came to an abrupt halt 
in the fall of 1947, says T. G. O'Keefe in Ohio 
Schools, when boards of education adopted salary 
schedules based upon training and experience, as 
required by a new state law. A survey of more than 
600 Ohio school systems and school districts showed 
that 92% now have a single-salary schedule, which 
provides equal pay for elementary and secondary 
teachers of equal training and experience. In city, 
village, and county schools with single-salary sched- 
ules, the median minimum salary for teachers with 
A.B. degrees is now $2,000. 


REFORM: Intolerably bad conditions in reform 
schools are reported by Albert Deutsch in the news- 
paper PM, following his tour of investigation in a 
number of institutions for juvenile delinquents. 


Among those bad conditions are the systems of disci. 
pline. Typical is Mr. Deutsch’s description of disc. 
pline in the State Training School for Boys at §. 
Charles, Ill., designed to be the “world’s best juve. 
nile reformatory.” There, corporal punishment js 
“strictly forbidden.” But in 1941, a St. Charles jn. 
mate was beaten to death by a brutal supervisor. Mr. 
Deutsch saw a medical report on two boys who re. 
cently were beaten so badly that they were sent to the 
hospital to recover. He noticed “an inordinate num- 
ber of black eyes among the boys,” all of whom com. 
plained of excessive beatings. Among the “tools 
of control” are sticks, straps, whips, billies, and high. 
pressure fire hose. An official who resigned from the 
school protested against “the constant display and 
occasional use of blackjacks on the boys.” How much 
real reforming does this school accomplish? A staff 
member told Mr. Deutsch, “About 1 of every 4 
graduates returns for a post-graduate course. Almost 
go% of our graduates turn up in penal institutions 
later. Figure it out.” 


BOYS AND GIRLS: National Boys and Girls 
Week (theme, “Youth—Key to the Future”) is April 
24 to May 1. Information and program suggestions, 
including a poster and a manual, may be obtained 
free from National Boys and Girls Week Committee, 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


‘LIABILITY: A school district that charges ad- 
mission to its school football games is in the enter- 
tainment business and is liable for any accidents 
which occur to spectators. That is the decision of a 
Bay County, Mich., Circuit Court, says Michigan 
Educational Journal, in a case that involved a fatal 
injury to a girl as she was descending a stadium 
ramp after a high-school football game. The jury 
returned a judgment of $10,000 against the Bay 
City school district. The case may be appealed 
to the Supreme Court. 


PARALYSIS: A Message to Parents about Infan- 
tile Paralysis is a folder which is being distributed 
to schools during the current semester by the Na 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N.Y. The folder is to be given 
to all pupils in public, private, and parochial schools 
to take home before the close of this school year. 
The publication contains facts about the disease, 
lists precautions, and advises where aid may be 
obtained, 
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EDITORIAL —< 


Unesco: The Bright Promise and 
the Dim Performance 


HEN THE United Nations Educational, 

Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
held a meeting of the United States Na- 
tional Commission in Philadelphia in 
March 1947, Time wrote that Philadel- 
phians wondered “what Unesco is—a bis- 
mit? A radio station? That Rumanian 
composer?” 

While most school people in the United 
States have a vague idea about the organi- 
zation, most—yes, a very large majority— 
are not much better grounded in what 
Unesco is than were the Philadelphians 
about whom the Time reporter wrote. If 
you doubt this statement, ask any five 
teachers to outline a single concrete ac- 
complishment or even a single plank in 
the platform of Unesco. 

With the exception of the early en- 
thusiasm for the League of Nations, pos- 
sibly no conception of mankind has so com- 
pletely captured the imagination of Ameri- 
cans as the idea of the peoples of the world 
united into one great all-inclusive educa- 
tional, cultural, and scientific organiza- 
tion. We Americans have long believed that 
wars are made by selfish and bigoted leaders 
-that the peoples of the world are peace 
loving. We have believed that if wars were 
left to those who have to fight them, there 
would be no wars. Unesco gave promise of 
doing all of these things; Unesco became 
a hope and almost a promise of One World. 
In many respects it gave even greater prom- 
ise than the United Nations. 

While Unesco is related to the United 
Nations, the bonds are weak. In fact, the 
United Nations does not have the right 
even to review the work of Unesco. Many 


of us believe that this was a wise provision. 
But while Unesco is attached only nomi- 
nally to the United Nations it is tied to the 
apron strings of the member governments. 
The General Conference, the governing 
body of the organization, is made up of 
representatives appointed by each of the 
two score or more cooperating states. Here- 
in lies one of its greatest weaknesses. 

I say that this provision is a weakness, for 
it makes difficult if not impossible of ac- 
complishment one of the most important 
functions of the organization—that is, the 
free interplay of ideas. For example, if by 
chance, the government of a nation does 
not truly represent the people of that na- 
tion, then the Unesco delegates appointed 
by that government may be presumed to 
represent the state before they represent 
the people. How then can these delegates 
encourage and lead a great upsurge of 
world opinion, especially if that opinion 
be in opposition to the stated policy of 
the governments in power? The delegates 
to the General Conference from all coun- 
tries, including those from the United 
States, are guided by “position papers” 
issued by their respective foreign offices. 

Each member nation is encouraged to 
organize a National Commission for 
Unesco. This commission would have the 
responsibility of advising its government on 
matters pertaining to Unesco and should 
suggest positions to be taken by the na- 
tional representatives at the General Con- 
ference. Most of the member states have not 
gone far with this idea. Even those states 
that have such National Commissions find, 
in general, that they are mouthpieces of 
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the government. The notable exception to 
this statement, and some will say the only 
exception, is the United States. Our Na- 
tional Commission is a strong and repre- 
sentative group, some one hundred in num- 
ber. 

In a word, the National Commissions 
were expected to represent the grass-roots 
approach to the problems of world recon- 
struction and world peace. The realization 
of this objective is a long way off. Even 
the members of our own National Com- 
mission seem to point with unjustified 
pride to our success in making our com- 
mission a grass-roots undertaking. I say un- 
justified because the average student, the 
average teacher, the average administrator, 
the average school board member—indeed, 
the average citizen—hasn’t the slightest 
idea what Unesco is. 

President Milton S. Eisenhower, chair- 
man of the United States National Com- 
mission on Unesco, has made much of the 
universality of interests of peoples through- 
out the world. He stated: 

There are being forged here [in Unesco] instru- 
ments for direct, meaningful communication be- 
tween the peoples of different nations—instruments 


which are unique in their balancing of govern- 
mental responsibility and private-citizen participa- 


Is Progressive 


The Progressive-education movement has many 
warm supporters, and also many bitter enemies. 
The enemies hope, of course, that Progressive edu- 
cation is finally becoming obsolete; and it may be 
that this hope will be fulfilled. They have received 
some encouragement from the fact that the Pro- 
gressive Education Association recently changed its 
name to the “American Education Fellowship.” To 
the critics this looks like a kind of deathbed con- 
fession that the whole thing was a mistake. But 
before we arrange to send flowers, we had better 
try to figure out what Progressive education is all 
about, or we may find it breaking out again with 
new vigor and under a new name... . 

We might say . . . that the Progressive movement 
in education is the spirit of democracy becoming 
more conscious of itself. What gives enduring 
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tion. . . . After all, a mathematical physicist in the 
United States is quite likely to have more in com. 
mon with a mathematical physicist in Poland than 
he has with the grocer or the enzyme-chemist who 
lives down the street. 


We can only applaud this sentiment. But 
if our mathematical physicist happens to be 
working for the government, he may well 
curb his interest in the mathematical 
physicist from Poland—that is unless he is 
willing to get himself into plenty of 
trouble. 

Unesco may become all that we hope for 
it. Its program has been fuzzy and com- 
pletely unrealistic. The Mexico City Gen- 
eral Conference tightened up some of the 
loose ends, especially with reference to 
budget, administrative organization, and 
program. We Americans can help—especi- 
ally if we can become less patronizing and 
drop some of our “do-good”’ attitude. We 
need to show the world that we mean to 
tackle some of our own problems in educa- 
tion, cultural interchange, human and 
social relations. There is reason to believe 
that the people of America will support 
such a truly grass-roots movement—it is the 
greatest new promise of peace and world 
understanding. 

Forrest Lone 


Ed. Obsolete? 


significance to the movement is that it has tried 
to map out a system of education which would 
meet the requirements of democracy as a way of 
life. It often did so blunderingly, and it often 
suffered serious injury from the doings of its 
“lunatic fringe,” such as accompanies every im- 
portant movement. But if we are not misled by 
such excrescences, we will see the answer to the 
question: Is Progressive Education Obsolete? 

If democracy is here to stay, then the spirit of 
Progressive education can never become obsolete. 
We may discard the name and we may discontinue 
it as a separate organization, but we can never 
surrender the vision which it has tried to bring to 
us of a new basis for peace on earth and good 
will among men.—Boyp H. Bove in School and 
Society. 
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y= SCHOOL LAW REVIEW —< 


Merit System for Teachers 


By DANIEL R. HODGDON 


What has happened in New York State—establish- 
ment by law of the Merit System for use in deter- 
mining teachers’ salary increases—may well happen 
throughout the nation if teachers are not alert and 
on the job. Probably nothing has created so un- 
favorable a reaction among teachers as Sections 5 
and 6 of the so-called Feinberg Law, now Section 
giog of the New York Education Law. Opinions 
from various sources are summed up in the follow- 
ing comments and may help to clarify the thinking 
of teachers in other states as well as in New York 
State. 

Educational authority, at least as indicated in 
standard texts and reports, appears to be uniformly 
opposed to, or at least most skeptical of, merit rat- 
ing. An examination of the evidence available shows 
no clear indication that the scheme is practicable 
with any degree of reliability. 

Englehardt in Public School Organization and Ad- 
ministration expresses approval of the theory of 
paying teachers according to meritorious service, but 
regrets that an adequate means of evaluating such 
service is lacking. 

There seems to be no agreement in educational 
opinion as to just what constitutes good teaching. It 
is an art—concerned with the human, emotional, 
and volitional development of children (and 
teachers) . A. §. Barr in Characteristic Differences in 
Teaching Performance of Good and Poor Teachers 
found that the disagreement among 60 supervisors 
who observed the same teachers in two thirty-minute 
lessons was pronounced, even though use was made 
of a rating device. 

William M. Davidson in How to Measure the Effi- 
ciency of Teachers states: “The effects of the teacher's 
qualities upon the pupils may be outstanding, or 
they may be so subtle that they escape hasty in- 
spection. Effects upon the literary tastes of children 
or upon their attitudes toward problems of conduct, 
for example, are much more subtle than effects upon 
their accuracy in spelling or upon their facility in 
routine arithmetical processes. The teacher who 
is successful in producing the subtler effects upon 
the mind and character of the pupils a good critic 
would promptly concede to be a better teacher 
than he who is successful merely in producing more 
superficial though more outstanding effects.” Else- 
where: “No reliable scientific instrument has been 


developed to measure the various degrees of teaching 
efficiency.” 

The lack of a generally accepted criterion for 
teaching efficiency has been a serious handicap in 
establishing the validity of a rating device. If there 
seems to be no such means of rating teachers ac- 
curately, how can a “merit” system justifiably be 
used for determining the salary schedule? Charles W. 
Knudsen in An Analysis of Fifty-Seven Devices for 
Rating Teachers states: 

“In attempting to validate the Almy-Sorenson Rat- 
ing Scale for Teachers the designers made the as- 
sumption that practice teaching marks constituted 
an acceptable criterion for teaching efficiency. If 
teachers who were rated high in practice teaching 
also rated high on the scale, then the scale would 
be considered a valid one. However, the coefficient 
of correlation between the practice teaching marks 
and the scale rating was only .69, indicating either 
that the scale was not particularly valid or that the 
supervisor who gave the practice teaching marks 
did not know a good teacher from a poor one.” 

In an examination of the validity of ten com- 
monly used rating scales in which the criterion of 
teaching efficiency was the gain in pupil achieve- 
ment as measured on the Stanford Achievement Test, 
Barr and Torgenson in Measurement of Teach- 
ing Efficiency state that, “The obtained coefficient 
of correlation between ten selected measures of teach- 
ing ability and gain in pupil achievement is uni- 
formly low. Apparently either gain in pupil achieve- 
ment as measured by the Stanford Achievement Test 
is not an adequate criterion, or the instruments 
chosen to measure teaching ability in this investiga- 
tion are not valid for that purpose. Even if such a 
device had been successful, it is clear that the drill- 
master type of teacher would obtain the higher rat- 
ing in preference to the teacher who was more con- 
cerned with intangibles.” 

Since it appears that there is no satisfactory ob- 
jective means of determining teacher merit, it may 
be assumed that rating of teachers is a subjective 
process to a considerable extent, and therefore varies 
from one rater to the next. If, then, the supervisor 
(or other rater) is to be the one to determine the 
teacher's salary, the proper relationship of coopera- 
tion and friendliness between teacher and super- 
visor is threatened, if not eliminated, no matter 
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how fair and impartial the latter tries to be. 

The teacher who wants a better salary is forced 
to “play along” with the supervisor. 

Willard S. Elsbree, professor of school administra- 
tion at Columbia, states that “Instead of feeling free 
to discuss her difficulties and problems with the 
supervisor and asking for help, the teacher tries to 
hide her weaknesses, minimize her faults, and cover 
up her failure. This not only renders rating more 
difficult, but tends to defeat the primary purpose of 
supervision. Rating scales and efficiency score cards 
may help somewhat to refine the process of rating 
but in their present stage of development they are 
not of great value. Faith in the integrity of the 
rater is absolutely essential, since nothing will kill 
the morale of the staff more speedily and certainly 
than a feeling that favoritism is being shown.” 

Robert K. Speer, professor of educational super- 
vision at New York University, states that the rating 
of teachers on probation for tenure is justified and 
that rating carried on in a cooperative way may 
possibly be useful to systematize the supervising 
process, but that it should never be used to deter- 
mine salary. 

In Washington on March 5, 1947, Dr. John Stude- 
baker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, stated that 
he was one of the first superintendents to advocate 
the single-salary schedule but that he is opposed 
to the principle of basing a salary schedule on a 
rating system. He further stated that he had always 
recognized that some teachers are better than others 
but that no system had ever been devised to deter- 
mine how many dollars better one teacher was than 
another. 

It is worth noting that in the past there have 
been a number of merit rating plans worked out in 
some of our larger cities. For example, the city of 
Rochester had a rather elaborate merit plan for pro- 
motion. After a fair trial the plan had to be dis- 
carded as unworkable. A few years ago, about 15 
per cent of the larger cities (more than 100,000) 
had some merit plan, This percentage has dwindled 
rapidly to approximately 5 per cent. A report from 
North Carolina, published last winter by a legislative 
commission set up in 1945 to study the merit plan for 
promotion of teachers, stated that the commission 
had been unable to devise a plan which would be 
workable in the state of North Carolina. 

Two purposes of the Feinberg law as stated in 
the preliminary report of the Commissioner's Ad- 
visory Committee on Teachers’ Salaries in New York 
state are as follows: 

1. To recognize superior teaching 

2. To attract young people of high caliber into the 
teaching profession. 

It would seem reasonable to suspect that since sec- 
tions 5 and 6 of the law have aroused such opposi- 
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tion from teachers in general, prospective candidates 
will reconsider entering the profession. Since 
seems likely that the minimum number of teacher 
in a given percentile group on the salary scale may, 
in practice, be interpreted by boards of education as 
the actual maximum, it is only too clear that , 
teacher starting out in the profession (in New York 
State) expects the odds to be highly stacked againg 
his reaching the maximum stated in the law, even 
if he be an excellent teacher. Boards will continye 
to be hard pressed for funds, with little surplus 
available to advance more than the minimum de. 
manded by the law. 

Another stated purpose of the law is to encourage 
continuance in service of successful experienced 
teachers. 

Any successful experienced teacher who conten. 
plates leaving the “profession” and has not already 
done so can see that, since the ratings are bound 
to be subjective, the law constitutes little actual 
change; the supervisor or principal who passes upon 
the teacher's promotion will in all probability be 
the same one who has done so heretofore. Is written 
hearsay evidence more reliable than ordinary hear- 
say? The teacher rather finds himself the subject 
for a dossier, one of the characteristic devices of the 
police state. 

It is more important that the level of teaching be 
raised than that the few be rewarded (granted the 
latter can be done). This can best be done by raising 
the entrance requirements to the profession and by 
exercising more helpful supervision of probationary 
teachers. If there are inferior teachers in the profes- 
sion, they are there only because they have been 
certified. It might be added that a general increase 
in teachers’ salaries for the purpose of making teach- 
ing a more desirable profession would in time, by 
natural competition, raise the average standard of 
entrants, 

Still another stated purpose of the law is to provide 
real incentive to all teachers for continued improve- 
ment and professional growth. 

There are now employed in the New York State 
school system many excellent teachers. These are 
not likely to be increased in number by the enact- 
ment of this law. On the other hand, once the 
higher percentile groups are filled, the teachers 
below are blocked from further promotion, with 
little monetary incentive to improve and little pos- 
sibility for advancement. Competition is likely to be 
bitter and of a kind that makes for the worst kind of 
teacher morale, lack of cooperation with supervisors, 
and unsatisfactory teaching conditions. 

Although the Feinberg law recognizes the justice 
of a single salary schedule, for some time in the future 
the high-school teachers, enjoying a currently higher 

(Continued on page 512) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


KIMBALL WILES and EARL R. GABLER, Review Editors 


Supervision in Selected wg Schools, 
by ALLEN CALVIN HARMAN. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania, 1947. 181 
pages. 

The purpose of this doctoral dissertation was “to 
determine and evaluate practices of supervision” in 
selected secondary schools. The principals and 
teachers of twenty-four schools with superior super- 
visory programs indicated and evaluated supervisory 
practices by means of interviews and questionnaires. 

In general, the investigation reveals that in sel- 
ected schools the principles of modern cooperative 
supervision—i.e., supervision is based on needs, is 
democratic, is scientific, is creative, stimulates 
growth—are applied in practice and are regarded 
with approbation by the principals and teachers 
of those schools. Since outstanding schools were 
selected, since the questionnaires gave model-an- 
swer opportunities, and since principals and teach- 
ers are human—this conclusion is not unexpected. 
Nor is it surprising that the principle that super- 
vision is “scientific” consistently scored lower than 
did the other principles. 

Students will find valuable the many tables giv- 
ing school people's opinions of supervisory programs, 
procedures, and characteristics. 

Epwarp J. BERNATH, Prin. 
Junior High School, 65 Man. 
New York City 


We, the Citizens—Senior Problems in Civic 
Responsibilities, by JULIAN C. ALDRICH 
and Martow A. MARKERT. New York: 
Inor. Publishing Co., 1948. 254 pages, 
$2.75. 

Every secondary school interested in finding a 
practical text, or guide, for the study of local 
government, a guide that will take pupils beyond 
reading to a considerable amount of participation 
in community life, will certainly do well to examine 
with care We, the Citizens, by Aldrich and Markert. 

The general nature of the material in this text, 
the simple organization of each chapter or study 
unit, and the relatively independent treatment of 
each topic all tend to make We, the Citizens a very 
usable book for common learnings or core courses, 
as well as for the more conventional courses in 
government or problems. Busy teachers who recog- 
nize the need for many sources of information in a 
course in community study, but who do not have 
ready access to comprehensive libraries, will wel- 


come the summary chapters on reading materials 
and visual aids that provide leads to the develop- 
ment of a practical minimum classroom library. 
The failure of the authors to include a chapter 
on city planning represents an unfortunate omis- 
sion in this otherwise excellent volume. Without 
comprehensive plans for improvement, attempts at 
community betterment lack coordination and often 
lead nowhere. Equally important, good city plan- 
ning requires a careful analysis of the basic ends 
that we should seek to achieve through community 
living. And it is regrettable that throughout each 
chapter of We, the Citizens the students’ attention 
is not directed to the analysis of the ends to be 
sought in a good community. The greatest weak- 
ness of the citizen in our age is not lack of civic 
activity. Rather, it is the lack of clarity as to the 
basic ends which we seek or should seek through 
that activity. 
In spite of certain omissions, however, this is a 

fine new text that should be very useful. 

C. L. CusMan 

Assoc. Supt. of Schools 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Your High School Days, 248 pages, $1.80. 
Your Plans for the Future, 294 pages, $2. 
Both titles by Mary Forp Detyen and 
Ervin WINFRED Detyen. New York: Mc- 

Graw-Hill Book Company, 1947. 

A pair of simply written texts dealing with the 
pertinent problems of high-school students. Writ- 
ten in their own language and aimed to help them 
think for themselves, the suggestions are straight- 
forward and appealing. 

Your Plans for the Future, written for students 
in the latter part of their high-school career, 
stresses the need for long-term vocational planning. 
For those who plan to enter a college the prepara- 
tion, selection, qualifications, finances, and adjust- 
ment are discussed. Occupations are stripped of 
their glamour and the honest facts are given. Sug- 
gestions are highly practical and down to earth. 
Written for the slightly better than average stu- 
dent, the contents are somewhat overweighted in 
their emphasis on higher education as significant of 
big pay. 

Your High School Days deals more with everyday 
living. The problems of adolescence and of grow- 
ing up are discussed in terms which are meaning- 
ful to the student. They are presented as one stu- 
dent might present them to another. Relationships: 
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The CLEARING HousE 


Our Own 
Quiz 
Program 


Question: Of what English series do pu- 
pils say: “It takes away the boredom 
of studying.” ? 


Answer: 
ENJOYING ENGLISH 
by Wolfe, Hamilton, Geyer 


Question: What world history was recom- 
mended at Harvard last summer as 
“best fitted for a high-school course”? 


Answer: 
THIS OUR WORLD 
by Bining, Howland, Shryock 
e 


Question: What basal civics has been de- 
scribed as “more popular with the 
students than fiction”? 


Answer: 
DEMOCRACY 
IN AMERICA 
by Muthard, Hastings, Gosnell 


Question: What first-year algebra makes 
it easy to give each pupil just the drill 
he needs? 


Answer: 


ALGEBRA IN EASY STEPS 
by Edwin I. Stein 


stion: Why shouldn’t you have 
e advantage of using these books? 


Answers should be sent to 
NEWSON & COMPANY 


557 Sixth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 


In writing advertisers please mention CLEARING HOUSE 


boy-girl, pupil-pupil, teacher-pupil, and family_ 
and what makes for the good and bad in each 
are brought into the open. A chapter on study 
habits and one on the selection of high-schooj 
subjects should prove particularly valuable. In shor. 
the book is a neatly tied package of social ang 
educational guidance and adjustment for the be. 
ginning high-school student. 

Suggested student activities vital to the topic dis. 
cussed and excellent bibliographies follow each 
chapter in each book. 

CHARLOTTE A. HEUuss 
Director of Guidance 
Dobbs Ferry, N.Y., Schools 


Freedom to Live and Learn, by Gertrude 
Noar. Philadelphia: Franklin Publishing 
Co., 1948. vi + 159 pages, $1.60. 

This book has been needed for the past ten years 
It gives practical, concrete suggestions for the opera- 
tion of a core or general education class and it is 
written in such simple, direct language that mis. 
interpretation is improbable. The experience bac 
of the writing is clear to anyone who has tried w 
do core teaching. 

The author deals with such phases of class opera. 
tion as getting acquainted, choosing a unit of work 
with pupils, setting up goals, developing plans of 
study, forming committees, getting committees to 


function, making a flexible class schedule, sharing 


ideas, reporting, meeting individual differences 
evaluating progress, etc. Each phase is well illus 
trated. 

In spite of small defects such as the fact that 
the author always uses the pronoun she in referring 
to the teacher, this is the most helpful book on 
the method of doing large unit work or core teach 
ing that has been published. Any teacher attempt- 
ing to give pupils a greater part in planning and 
operating the class should place Freedom to Live 
and Learn at the top of his list of needed ma 
terials. 

KIMBALL WILES 


Teaching Aeronautics in High Schools, 
prepared for the Civil Aeronautics Ad 
ministration and the American Cound 
on Education. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1947. 419 pages, $3.50. 
This book presents a careful study and analysis of 

15 representative high schools throughout the coun 

try which offer courses in aeronautics. It describes 

in detailed and statistical form the curriculums, 
scope, and stated objectives of these courses. The 
introduction includes the principles of high-school 
aeronautical courses and their developmental pat- 
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Book REVIEWS 


tern. The importance of motivating the introduction ~ 


to the various units is stressed and the three ap- 
proaches most commonly used are described in de- 
tail. 

Initially, the content of the courses was estab- 
lished almost entirely by the teaching material 
available in the form of textbooks and films—a 
comprehensive list of which is included in the book. 
In many cases the inadequacies of space and equip- 
ment precluded a more realistic approach. How- 
ever, it is significant to note that the unprecedented 
impact of student interest demanded a more dy- 
namic curriculum, 

The methods and principles of teaching four 
major units—aerodynamics, meteorology, naviga- 
tion, and power plants—are described, as are the 
highlights of the shorter units, which include avia- 
tion history, orientation, structures, materials, 
identification, servicing and operating, radio code, 
dvil air regulations, and social implications of avia- 
tion. Consideration is also given to school adjust- 
ments, teaching personnel, and the aviation stu- 
dent. The book concludes with a discussion of fu- 
ture prospects, outlining specific areas in which 
additional research is needed. 

Teaching Aeronautics in High Schools should be 
of considerable value to the school administrator as 
well as the student who wishes background informa- 
tion on and an analysis of present high school 
aeronautical courses. 

H. Epwarp Boccess 
Aviation Trades High School 
New York City 


English for Every Use: four books (grades 
g-12), by WittiAM M. TANNER and WIL- 
BUR E. Cueever. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1947. Book One, 534 pages, $1.72; Book 
Two, 531 pages, $1.72; Book Three, 572 
pages, $1.76; Book Four, 599 pages, $1.76. 
This series really lives up to its title with a strong 

emphasis on language activities for every use. Ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the space in each volume 
gives attention to activities in communication, with 
the remaining third devoted to the technical prob- 
lems of usage—all set forth with strong motivating 
materials addressed directly to the pupils and amply 
supplied with pictorial illustrations. 

Book I is organized chiefly around such activities 
as the writing of clear and correct sentences, pre- 
paring assignments, use of the dictionary, letter 
writing, social introductions, and use of the library. 
Book II stresses training in the mechanics of the 
sentence, skills in speaking, vocabulary building, and 
guidance in clear thinking. Book III gives consider- 
able attention to the arts and skills needed to 
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Include these 
texts in your 
next requisition 


Psychology for Living 


By Sorenson and Malm. Applies psychology to the 
needs and problems of high school students. Com- 
prehensive treatment. Clear, understandable presen- 
tation. 


Do Your Own Thinking 


By C. H. Scherf. Stresses the advantages 
of sound, independent thinking. Mental health ; emo- 
tional control; and sensentie improvement are 
among the topics covered. 


Youth Comes of Age 


By Wellington G. Pierce. Presents from the stu- 
dent’s personal angle the important experiences and 
problems which he faces as a teen-ager growing into 
maturity. 


Your High School Days 


By Detjen and Detjen. Orientation to school, 
courses, teachers, and classmates; and social guid- 
ance; for 9th and 10th grade students. Complete 
Teacher’s Manual. 


Your Plans for the Future 


By Detjen and Detjen. Educational and vocational 
guidance for 11th and 12th grade students, for the 
years after high school. Complete Teacher’s Manual. 


Also 
Your Marriage and Family Living—Landis 
Economics for Our Times—Smith 
Chemistry for Our Times—Weaver and Foster 
Laboratory Introduction to Chemistry—W eaver 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK CO., INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 


In writing advertisers please mention CLEARING House 
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participate in a democratic school society, such 
techniques of group discussion, parliamentary pry. 


Group tice, newspaper reading and publication, Prope 


ganda analysis, and the evaluating of books, movig 


Textbooks for High | ook provides some rein 


material in English essentials and devotes consider. 

able space to straight and crooked thinking, evalu. 
School Students tion of what is seen and heard, précis writing, prep. 
aration of the source themes, and the writing ¢ 


By N. W. Newsom, Hart R. Dovctass familiar essays, short stories, one-act plays, radip 
and Harry L, Dotson scripts, and poetry. 


Leon C. Hoop 
Book 3—Grade 9 Clifford J. Scott High School 


MAKING A CHOICE East Orange, N.J. 


Book 4—Grade 10 American Authors Today, by Wut Bu. 
LIVING WITH OTHERS NETT and CHARLEs E. SLATKIN. Boston; 
Ginn and Co., 1947. 560 pages, $2.60. 
Provide a progressive program of guidance for The chief value of this volume is that it would 
homerooms, guidance courses and general edu- introduce modern American writers to the high. 
cation programs. Written in the language of school student and make him aware that literature 
the student and in a personal way. Teachers is not a thing of the past but of the living present 
without special training in guidance will find and future. Since many students’ knowledge of 
them very useable as student texts. modern writing is gleaned only from the pulp works 
of our times, this book will show that present-day 
MONARCH BOOK COMPANY literature can be well written and interesting. 

GUNNISON, COLORADO Combining short selections of prose, poetry, and 
drama from American authors today, the book runs 


important curriculum materials 
of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation 


DEVELOPING A CURRICULUM FOR MODERN LIVING 


F. B. Stratemeyer, H. L. Forkner, M. G. McKim, and Associates 
558 pp. Cloth $3.75 


"This volume is unquestionably one of the most important contributions to the 
literature of education in the 1940's and should become one of the basic points 
of reference in curriculum construction." The Clearing House, February, 1948 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND THE CURRICULUM 
Arthur T. Jersild and Associates 288 pp. Cloth $2.75 


"This book drives a wedge into the field of curriculum study which should prove 
fruitful for at least the next twenty-five years.” 


David E. Russell, School of Education, University of California 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y. 


In writing advertisers please mention CLEARING HOUSE 
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| 5 O C A Directions, Practice Materials, 
STUDIES SKILLS 


. How to Understand Social-Studies Read- 
SKILLS 
. How to Do Committee Work 
Prin., Chatsworth School, Larchmont, N.Y. . How to Locate References on a Topic 
. How to Give an Oral Report 


Ne 


ing 
. How to Use an Encyclopedia 
How to Make an Honest Report 
How to Use a Dictionary 
With Individual Self-Testing Key 
By FORREST E. LONG . How to Take Part in a Social-Studies 
Discussion 
Professor of Education, New York University . How to Use the Library Card Catalogue 
. How to Read Simple Graphs 
. How to Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps 
. How to Read Percentages, Estimates, and 


How to Use a Map 
. How to Use an Atlas 
. How to Use an Index 
and HELEN HALTER . How to Use The World Almanac 
Figures 
. How to Outline Social-Studies Material 
. How to Prepare a Good Report 


An investment . How to Make a Written Report 


for classroom efficiency 


(a set of 30 copies costs only $27) 


For the 1948-49 year, order a classroom set of SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS, the 
textbook that offers a systematic way of teaching the 20 basic social-studies skills, 
and a systematic plan for checking on pupil achievement in each skill. 


Here is a labor-saving teaching aid that rescues many hours of preparation and 
classroom time, saves the need of formulating practice materials and tests, and all 
resulting mimeographing costs. Pupils do not mark in the book, so sets may be 
used by a different class each period. 


Order a classroom set of this book. Teach the 20 practical skills, for better pupil 
accomplishment and faster progress in social-studies work. If you do not have a 
copy of SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS, order a copy today for 30-day free examination. 


30-day approval—List price $1.50 


Net prof. price, with key, $1.20 
4-29 copies, including keys, $1.05 each, net 
30 or more copies, 90¢ net each, keys 8¢ each 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
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The Eaton-Palmer 


WORKBOOKS IN LITERATURE 
for 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES 

SILAS MARNER 
IVANHOE 
MACBETH 

JULIUS CAESAR 

LADY OF THE LAKE 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 


By Harotp T. Eaton, A.M. 
Head of the Department of English, 
High School, Brockton, Mass. 


Eacu workbook is a guide to the study of 
the classic chapter by chapter and pro- 
vides interesting worthwhile student ac- 
tivity instead of wholly passive reading. 
Included are two hundred objective ques- 
tions. These are new 1946 and 1947 edi- 
tions. 
Single copies: 15 cents 
Sample of one each of 7 for $1.00 
Discount on class orders 


A NEW PICTORIAL MAP OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 

A valuable visual aid for Students, Teach- 
ers, Librarians. 

Contains a map of the British Isles, show- 
ing birthplaces of writers ; a chronological 
list of English rulers; border sketches of 
writers, costumes of various periods, im- 
portant buildings; modes of transporta- 
tion and more. 

Authentic and up-to-date. Size 22” x 28”. 


A PICTORIAL MAP OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 


An interesting, colorful map designed to 
meet the needs of every student of Ameri- 
can Literature. As a visual aid, it contains 
hundreds of titles and authors geographi- 
cally placed, with date of writing or of 
publishing. New 1947 printing. 

Size 25” x 38”. Price ...........-$1.50 


Both Maps for $2.25 


THE PALMER COMPANY 
370 Atlantic Ave. Boston 10, Mass. 


the gauntlet from Robert Benchley to Willian 
Saroyan. “America,” “The People, Yes,” “The 
Standards of Living,” “The Lyric Mood,” “The Ng. 
tive Muse,” and “Horizons” are the divisions unde 
which the works of John Steinbeck, Erskine Cajq. 
well, Robert Sherwood, Langston Hughes, Vay 
Wyck Brooks, Mary O'Hara, and a host of othe 
have been compiled. 

Although the selection of a given author may noi 
be his most famous or most popular, it has been 
chosen for its suitability to the high-school level, 
For example, Ernest Hemingway's contribution js 
“On the Blue Water.” However, if a popular selec. 
tion fits the requirement it has been used. 

The book is one for the now. In the final group 
such topics as “The Outbreak of International 
Gangsterism” by John Gunther and “Einstein on 
the Atomic Bomb” by Raymond Swing are designed 
for our times. 

The reader is given an awareness of each author’ 
peculiar style and thus a swift picture of the over. 
all modern American trends in writing. 

ANNE E. AHERN 
East Junior High School 
Binghamton, N.Y. 


Psychology of Childhood and Adolescence, 
by Core and Joun J. B. Morcay. 
New York: Rinehart & Co., Inc., 1947. 
416 pages, $3.50. 

Teachers, I am sure, will be pleased with this 
valuable book. Seldom does one see a book, espe- 
cially in this field, that brings together so much 
solid content and presents it in such an interest- 
ing manner. The early chapters deal largely with 
growth and establish a firm basis for consideration 
of the last part of the book, which deals with ma- 
terial pertinent to the educational and _ social 
situations. 

These later chapters—such as “Homes for Chil- 
dren and Adolescents,” “Play and Interests,” “In- 
tellectual Growth,” “Bright and Dull Children,” 
“Language,” “Growth in Attitudes and Behavior,” 
and “Personality”—indicate how serious has been 
the intention of the authors to relate the available 
research material to the needs of the school teacher 
and others interested in child behavior. 

The book draws extensively upon original re 
search. It leaves one with the feeling that growth 
in mental functioning, conditioned as it is by both 
original nature and learning, is an important field 
of interest and one that almost any teacher will want 
to understand better. 

Joun G. ROCKWELL 
New York University 
Schooi of Education 


In writing advertisers please mention CLEARING House 


“For ten years I’ve been looking for a book like WE, 
THE CITIZENS, and had begun to despair about one’s 
coming out. Here it is—practical, concrete, for the 
ordinary student.” —GEORGE H. HENRY, principal of 
Dover, Del., High School. 


Timely every year—especially timely in a 


Presidential Election Year 


For 1948-49, adopt WE, THE CITIZENS—and allow your students to par- 
ticipate realistically, through classroom work and community activity, in the 
election campaign and the political and civic developments that follow it 
throughout the school year. 


WE, THE CITIZENS is an objective, “how to do it” book prepared for use 
in Problems courses, Senior Civics, or at any other suitable point in the 11th and 
12th grade social-studies sequence. The table of contents below indicates the 
extremely practical approach of this text to the specific problems of active, par- 
ticipating citizenship. Young people who soon will be 21 need just such a book. 
Order a copy of WE, THE CITIZENS today for 30-day free examination. 


ALDRICH-MARKERT 


WE, THE CITIZENS 


Senior Problems in Civic Responsibilities 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6. 


. How to Be a Good Citizen 11. How to Understand Constitutionality 
. How to Cooperate with Civic Authorities 12. How to Select a Candidate 


. How to Analyze Issues 13. How to Choose Your Political Party 

. How to Be Active in Community Better- 14. How to Register and Vote 

ment : 15. How to Write to Your Congressman 

. How to Protect Your Rights as a Citi- 16. How to Vote Taxes 

zen 

How to Be Active in Community Politics 1 Co 


How to Be « Worker in Your Political —_— 19, How to Understand Social-Political Ter. 


y 
. How to Listen to Political Speeches minology : . 
. How to Read Political News 20. How to Be an International Citizen 


. How to Study Platforms 21. How to Be a Responsible Citizen 


30-day approval—List price $2.75. Single 
copies 20% discount; 4 to 29 copies, 30% dis- 
count; 30 or more copies, 40% discount. 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


Sem 
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The CLEARING HousE 


Education Is on 
the March! 


Education faces the enormous task of sup- 
planting armed force in the determination of 
mankind’s future. Everyone engaged in educa- 
tion needs to bear a responsible part in the 
great advance that is to save the world from 
catastrophe and chaos. 


Educators in many lands are turning to the 
United States for educational leadership. Some 
—a growing number of these foreign educators 
—trely upon the Journal of Education to report 
the highlights of American education. This 
famous newsmagazine of the school and college 
field has a knack of getting at the nub of events, 
the kernel of each fresh theory or technique, 
and transmitting it without waste of time or 
words. Upwards of fifty up-to-date topics rang- 
ing from well written, authoritative articles to 
condensed news items are faithfully mirrored 
in every issue of the Journal. 


But the Journal does more than report edu- 
cational history. It plays a part in making that 
history. The Journal not only informs but in- 
spires. It is forever “selling” education to those 
indifferent souls who joined the ranks mainly 
for the messhall and the barracks. 


To keep pace with education, you, too, may 
find the Journal of Education a most satisfying 
and effective aid. 


Why not shut off those radio appeals long 
enough to whip out the checkbook and the 
fountain pen and send a dollar’s worth of 
signed scrip for a liberal five months’ sam- 
pling? 


The address is: 


The Journal of Education 
8 Beacon Street 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 


A one-year subscription costs three dollars. 
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SCHOOL LAW REVIEW 
(Continued from page 504) 


average salary than the elementary-school teachey 
will in many communities preempt the higher brag. 
ets in the salary scale. 

Another purpose of the law is to provide an Op- 
portunity for teachers to participate in the play 
ning of evaluation programs to the end that teaches 
may have the advantage of the best possible diag 
nosis and guidance in their work. 

This law may sooner result in a greater interes 
in evaluation than in teaching, to the end that the 
individual will be careful to ascertain the items in the 
rating scale on which he is to be judged for promo 
tion. The close relationship bound to exist between 
rating and salary places the emphasis not on good 
teaching but on competition among teachers. The 
teacher struggling for a promotion to a higher level 
must keep on rendering additional service, while 
those in the higher bracket must no longer do », 
The children will suffer accordingly. 

The law further states that it will provide a fair 
and objective basis for the evaluation of teaching, 
This statement has been answered in the foregoing 
discussion. 

Outside activities in the community are also to be 
rated under the Feinberg law. Is there any precedent 
or any justification in a democracy for such a provi- 
sion? Since when are teachers slaves of a community? 
Abraham Lincoln said he would not want to bea 
slave, therefore he would not want to be a master, 
A community should not expect a teacher's salary 
to depend on various services rendered the com 
munity, for salary increases for other citizens who 
live there are not gauged by the work done for 
the Red Cross, Community Chest, Boys or Girl 
Clubs, etc. 

Everyone who is interested in his community gives 
of his spare time not to get an increase in pay but 
for the service he can render. Only the working time 
of a teacher belongs to the school. 

The teacher's job is to make a good, honest, demo 
cratic citizen out of the youngster. Let him do it 
Let him do it. He doesn’t need angle-iron, sourpuss 
snoopervisors to help him. He needs freedom and 
understanding. 

In summary it should be stated that the hopes of 
the teachers of New York State for a fair and ade 
quate salary have been answered with a law that 
constitutes a change in working conditions. Far from 
improving these conditions, the law is bound @ 
make them worse. It is highly destructive to school 
morale, it will invite political interference in the 
schools, and it will discourage able applicants and 
drive many good teachers from the profession. 


